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So important is instruction in reading that 
it cannot be left to teachers individually to 
develop a satisfactory reading program. A 
successful program requires competent 
supervision. In most schools this super- 
vision must come from the principal of the 
building or the superintendent of schools. 
Comparatively few schools are provided 
with expert primary and grade supervisors. 
And while teacher-training institutions are 
doing a better job of training teachers to 
teach children to read, there are still thou- 
sands of teachers who have never had ade- 
quate training in the use of modern 
materials and methods. There is need of 
leadership by competent supervisors in de- 
veloping better programs of instruction, 
articulating the work of the different 
teachers, and extending systematic instruc- 
tion into the junior high school, where 
pupils with inadequate reading abilities 
are seriously in need of remedial in- 
struction. Furthermore in departmental 
schools teachers of geography, history, sci- 
ence, and arithmetic requife special in- 
service training which will lead them to 
teach their pupils how to read the rich 
materials of these important fields. 

There are several possible ways in which 
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this problem may be attacked and eventually 
solved: 

1. The superintendent may train himself 
and his principals until they are competent 
to organize and administer an adequate 
reading program. 

2. The superintendent may call in out- 
side experts to help diagnose the reading 
situation and set up a satisfactory program 
of instruction. 

3. Through extension programs the super- 
intendent may train his principals, his teach- 
ers, and himself until they are competent 
to set up and run an adequate modern 
reading program. 

Any one of these three methods may ac- 
complish the desired results, the second and 
third probably more rapidly than the first. 
The writer believes that the superintendent 
must take an interest in the reading pro- 
gram and become familiar enough with the 
literature in the field to know a good read- 
ing program when he sees one. To this end 
he might well begin by examining Reading 
for Public School Administrators, by Ar- 
thur I. Gates." This handy little book will 
introduce the superintendent to the subject 
and suggest some additional reading which 
will enlarge his grasp of the problem. 


1 Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1931. 
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The fundamental problems of instruction 
in reading, and therefore of supervision of 
reading, are as follows: 


1. A survey of the reading situation. 

2. The determination of objectives. 

3. The selection and use of reading ma- 
terials. 

. Organization of an adequate program. 

. The supervision of method. 

. The testing of results. 

. Organization of a revised program. 


NI Qu > 


Under these seven headings the major prob- 
lems of supervision of reading instruction 


will be discussed. 


SuRVEY OF THE READING SITUATION 


Unfortunately in thousands of schools no 
real diagnosis of the reading situation has 
ever been made. There are in most schools 
problems due to the character of the popu- 
lation, adequacy or inadequacy of reading 
opportunity, training of teachers, and char- 
acter of previous instruction which call for 
intelligent handling. Teachers having no 
training in the use of diagnostic tests and 
no ability in the organization of remedial 
programs are often trying in vain to teach 
children to read and are struggling to aid 
individual pupils who need expert diagnos- 
tic and remedial treatment. One of the first 
steps in organizing effective reading instruc- 
tion is, therefore, to make a survey of the 
reading situation. A program adequate for 
a residential suburb may be totally inade- 
quate for a mill town. And even where 
expert diagnostic testing is impossible, an 
intelligent survey of the important factors in 
the situation will be of great aid in planning 
a reading program. Such a survey should 
take into account at least the following 
factors: 


1. The character of the population, whether 
agricultural, industrial, or residential. 

2. The peculiar reading needs of this popu- 
lation. 

3. The character 
teachers. 


and training of the 


4. Past achievements in reading instruc. 
tion. 


5. The adequacy or inadequacy of the ma. } 


terials of instruction. 

6. The competency of teachers in reading 
instruction. 

7. The special reading needs of different 
types of pupils—bright, average, or dull. 

8. The location of problem cases with the 
probable need of special remedial classes. 


Most schools could probably arrange for at 
least one remedial class for the worst prob- 
lem cases. Such a class should be placed 
under a competent teacher of reading and 
she should be encouraged to become as ex- 
pert as possible in diagnosing difficulties 


and providing remedial instruction. 


THe DETERMINATION OF OBJECTIVES 


While the general objectives of modern 
instruction in reading may be determined 
by consulting the literature on reading, 
every community has its own special prob- 
lems. A survey of the community needs 
should lead to the development of special 
objectives in reading instruction for the com- 
munity. In developing these objectives, all 
the information assembled in the survey of 
the reading situation should be used. Super- 
intendent, principals, and teachers should co- 
operatively work out the needs of the com- 
munity and set up as special objectives the 
meeting of those needs which the survey 
has revealed. If the survey shows that the 
community needs a library, the education of 
the public to this need should be one of the 
objectives of the program. If the survey re- 
veals that there is a considerable number of 
problem cases, the adequate treatment of 
these cases becomes one of the objectives of 
the program in reading. The larger objec 
tives of a modern program are then incor- 
porated in the community program through 
the education of the teachers in the signifi- 
cance of these larger objectives in teachers 
meetings, professional reading projects, and 
in other ways. 
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Tue SELECTION AND Use oF READING 
MATERIALS 

Far too many superintendents of schools 
think that their duty is discharged when 
they have adopted what is considered the 
latest reading system. They have faith that 
in having chosen this system and put it into 
their teachers’ hands they have taken care 
of the needs of the reading situation. Would 
that this were true! The whole problem 
would be much simpler. But unfortunately 
it is far from the truth. No reading system 
is any better than the teachers who use it. 
There is no known way of insuring that a 
teacher will use a reading system intelli- 
gently except by adequate supervision. Nor 
is the writer attempting to belittle the value 
of the excellent systems of reading now 
available; they are very useful teaching 
instruments. The point is that no basic read- 
ing system provides a complete and ade- 
quate set of materials for an adequate 
program of instruction. Experts” on the sub- 
ject now generally agree that adequate in- 
structional materials must include: (1) basic 
and accessory reading materials; (2) sup- 
plementary sets of readers for class use; (3) 
materials for recreational reading; (4) ma- 
terials for work-type reading or study. The 
selection of a good supply of materials from 
those available is an important task in which 
the superintendent and his aids must take 
an important part. It is now becoming 
common to make this selection a co- 
operative affair between supervisors and 
teachers. Important questions naturally 
arise as to how much and what kinds of 
material are necessary. The trend is clearly 
in favor of providing a larger amount of 
material for reading and of trying to select 
these materials in accordance with what is 
known concerning children’s interests and 
needs as well as the needs and interests of 
society. Progressive superintendents are 


*Horn, Ernest, “Materials for Instruction in Reading. 


Study of Education, Part I, Chap. VII. 


seeking to supply a more adequate amount 
of informational material related to current 
social life, history, geography, science, and 
other fields important in modern life and 
to encourage their teachers in all subject 
fields to make use of enriched materials of 
instruction in order to develop among their 
pupils permanent interests in different fields 
and permanent habits of reading. 

It is important that the superintendent 
and his teachers make a careful estimate of 
the needs in the local community and seek 
to provide especially those kinds of materials 
which are lacking. Communities differ in 
their needs. Some communities have excel- 
lent libraries; others have almost no facili- 
ties for supplementary and free reading. 
Such communities generally suffer from the 
fact that their pupils do not obtain sufficient 
practice in reading. It is generally agreed 
that children should read widely a sufficient 
amount of easy materials so that they de- 
velop sound fundamental habits and learn 
to take pleasure in reading of the informa- 
tional as well as of the purely recreational 
type. 

Constant supervision of the distribution 
and use of the materials available is neces- 
sary in order to secure the benefits of their 
use by the pupils. Unless they are urged 
to do so by their superintendents, many 
teachers will neglect the use of available sup- 
plementary materials. A good plan for the 
circulation of books among the several 
classes or schools is essential. 

The use of even the basic pedagogical ma- 
terials of reading must be carefully super- 
vised. Many teachers prefer to proceed in 
their own way, however wrong that way 
may be. The writer has often seen teachers 
use modern textbooks designed to secure 
some special benefit for children in a thor- 
oughly unscientific and unpedagogical way. 
Only careful supervision will prevent the 
waste of good materials. 

” Twenty-Fourth Yearbook, National Society for the 
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THE ORGANIZATION OF AN ADEQUATE 
ProcRAM 


Many schools have no organized program 
of reading instruction but depend solely 
upon the basic reading materials and the 
unsupervised fancies of their teachers to se- 
cure satisfactory results. As was suggested 
earlier in this article, reading instruction in 
any community should be organized to 
meet the specific needs of the people of the 
community as well as to develop among the 
pupils the ability to read independently. 
Good supervision, then, must lead in the 
planning of an adequate program for the 
community. The data gathered in the Sur- 
vey of the Reading Situation must be used 
in working out this program. There are 
several factors to be considered: 


1. The specific needs of the community as 
revealed by the survey. 

2. Available materials of instruction. 

3. Specific methods and procedures to be 
used in carrying out the program. 

4. The appraisal of results. 


The consideration of these factors will re- 
late instruction in reading to the specific 
needs of the pupils. For the larger aspects 
of a modern reading program the superin- 
tendent may consult the work of the Na- 
tional Committee on Reading as reported 
in the Twenty-fourth Yearbook, Part I, 
and other important books which have ap- 
peared on the subject in the last ten years. 
He may also utilize the excellent commer- 
cial systems of reading instruction which 
are now available. But he must lead in 
adapting these materials to the specific needs 
of the pupils of his community and in get- 
ting teachers to articulate the basic reading 
instruction with the reading and study of 
informational and recreatory materials in 
the school subjects. Unless he assumes this 
responsibility, pupils will fail to benefit from 
instruction as they should. 

What are the characteristics, then, of an 
adequate program in reading? Without 





going into detail, because of lack of time 
and space, the outstanding characteristics of 
such a program are enumerated briefly as 
follows: 


1. Well-defined objectives based upon local 
needs as well as on expert opinion con- 
cerning the function of reading in mod- 
ern life. 

2. Effective organization for the accom- 
plishment of the desired objectives. 

3. Plentiful materials for basic work and 
recreational reading. 

4. Methods based upon modern scientific 
knowledge of the reading process. 

5. Provisions for scientific diagnosis of 
reading difficulties. 

6. Provisions for specific remedial proce. 
dures. 

7. An adequate testing program. 

8. Articulation of reading instruction with 
work or study reading in school sub- 
jects and activities. 

g. Reading projects and activities in work 
and recreatory reading. 

10. Ample provision for free reading and 
the encouragement of permanent use of 
reading in life activities. 


No program of reading instruction is com- 
plete without these ten specific charac- 
teristics. 


Tue SupERVISION OF METHOD 


One of the commonest activities of super- 
visory officers in the supervision of reading 
is concerned with method. There has been 
built about reading instruction a greater de- 
tail of method, perhaps, than in any other 
field. This is probably due to the fact that 
teachers in general have been poorly trained 
and reading systems have been, on the 
whole, highly profitable. There have been 
phonic methods, word and sentence meth- 
ods, the story method, the natural method, 
extrinsic, and intrinsic methods galore. Sci- 
entific study of reading is gradually taking 
the mystery out of method and bringing 
about certain general agreements which con- 
stitute the general principles of method in 
the teaching of reading. A recent survey 
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of the teaching organization of ten modern 
primers® brings out the following facts: 


I. 


There is no agreement as to the single 
best method of procedure. There is 
some agreement that the teacher should 
assimilate various suggestive procedures, 
then use her own method of obtaining 
results. . . . There is a marked tendency 
to have the pupil read as the adult does, 
without “goading” or “teaching.” The 
intrinsic method of word presentation 
is favored. Isolated word drills are un- 
desirable. 


. Much provision is made for individual 


differences and increased attention is 
being paid to individual instruction. . . . 


. The tendency is to reduce the primer 


vocabulary to its lowest terms. It is 
built on scientific word lists and _pro- 
vision is made for needed repetition. 


. Fewer and simpler phonetic elements 


are being taught. Phonics should not 
be taught too early nor too strenuously 
and should be taught only in connec- 
tion with words. 


. The present trend is to be guided in the 


choice of both matter and method by 
the needs and interests of the child. 
Factual matter is preferred sometimes to 
the complete exclusion of classic ma- 
terial. 


. There is an increasing tendency toward 


the use of the activity program, units of 
work, projects, etc. 


A similar survey of the teaching organi- 
zations of ten fourth grade readers* gives 
an insight into the general principles of 
method agreed upon by makers of readers: 


I. 


Cooper, Ida M. 


In content and organization modern 
readers for the fourth grade embody the 
results of scientific investigation. 


. Authors agree that ability to read does 


not consist of a single general ability but 
rather of many specific abilities, requir- 
ing specific training. 


. Makers of readers generally agree that 


individual differences in ability should 
be provided for and that the reading 


No. 3, 


University of Pittsburgh, 1933. 


10. 


II. 


I2. 


class should be divided into two or three 
homogeneous groups. 


. The authors advocate the use of both in- 


formal and standardized tests as a means 
of determining the needs of individual 
pupils and of keeping pupils informed 
of their progress. 


. The content of newer textbooks shows 


a tendency toward the use of more work- 
type or informational material. 


. The authors agree that training should 


be given in reading the materials of the 
various school subjects but differ as to 
the amounts and kinds of such training. 


. There is general agreement that pupils 


should be taught how to use books effec- 
tively. 


. The writers agree that no one method 


is sufficient in attacking new words but 
a variety of methods is essential. 


. The majority of the writers recognize 


the need of interesting material as a pri- 
mary factor in the selection of their ma- 
terials. 

There is general agreement of a need 
for remedial training for fourth grade 
pupils. 

There is a tendency to classify the ma- 
terial of readers into units. 

There is general agreement that reading 
difficulties in the fourth grade are largely 
due to poor native intelligence, lack of 
interest, physical unfitness, and unsuit- 
able training in mechanics of reading. 


Examination of the data of the above 
study also reveals that there is general agree- 
ment on method in the teaching of fourth 
grade reading. Among the common ele- 
ments are the following: 


I. 
. Some type of introduction or approach 


N 


Ue Ww 


6. 


The setting up of specific purposes. 


for motivation. 


. Silent reading or study by the pupil. 
. Oral discussion. 
. Follow-up activities, including drills and 


testing. 
Supplementary reading. 


One system advocates making an approach 
to the reader through a series of careful 


( c The Teaching Organization of Ten Primers. 
University of Pittsburgh Bulletin, Vol. 29, 

*Lachman, Martha M., 
A. Thesis, 


M. A. Thesis, University of Pittsburgh, 1932. 


1 January, 1933, pp. 315-16. 
Comparative Study of the Teaching Grgantiotion of Ten Fourth Grade Readers. M. 
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work-book exercises. The books differ as 
to the amount of preliminary word-study or 
other preparation for the reading lesson 
which is advisable. 

A practical solution of the problem of 
method for the supervisor is to administer 
—with some opportunity for individual 
variation on the part of the teacher—the 
method advocated in the teacher’s manual 
of the basic reading system. This, however, 
is a very narrow view of method and does 
not provide for the many specific problems 
that arise in connection with supplementary 
and library reading. It seems necessary for 
the supervisor to have a wider view of 
method than that advocated in any teacher’s 
manual. For this reason it is necessary that 
the supervisor provide himself with a rea- 
sonable working library of outstanding 
books on the teaching of reading. 

Such problems as naturally arise, for ex- 
ample, with regard to the character of pre- 
primer work, intrinsic versus extrinsic word 
drill, the use of workbooks, phonics, vocabu- 
lary control, intensive versus extensive 
method, and other problems that face the 
supervisor in connection with the super- 
vision of method must be decided on the 
basis of evidence as piled up in recent re- 
search. Time and space do not permit of 
a discussion of those problems here. In 
general thetest of method is whether or not 
it works. The writer believes that there are, 
however, a few general principles of method 
on which practically all experts agree and 
it is the duty of the supervisor of reading 
to see that these are used by his teachers. 


Tue Testinc oF Resutts 


The appraisal of results is one of the most 
important duties of the supervisory officer. 
Somehow he must be able to know whether 
or not instruction is functioning. He is 
aided in detecting the absence of skill by 
the administration of both informal and 
standardized tests. Test results do not tell 


the whole story, however. Expert observa- 
tion and analysis of the effectiveness of the 
reading program is necessary. He must find 
out to what extent pupils are developing 
strong motives for reading, permanent in- 
terests in reading, the habits of wide read- 
ing, right attitudes toward reading, as well 
as effective and economical habits and skills. 
He must assemble as many objective data 
as possible, such as the results of survey 
tests, records of the amount of reading done 
by children, reports from teachers on the 
nature and extent of the pupils’ reading, the 
effectiveness of reading in the school sub- 
jects, parents’ reports on the home reading 
of children, librarians’ reports on withdraw- 
als of books, and other facts, in order to 
appraise adequately the effectiveness of the 
reading program. In addition to this, he 
must make sufficient observations of the 
status of reading instruction in order to en- 
able him to interpret the data which he has 
collected and to supplement it where neces- 
sary. Various types of checking lists may 
be used for this purpose. Neither of the 
two types of data is sufficient in itself; ob- 
jective test data must be checked against 
other objective data. The supervisor’s judg- 
ment based on personal contact with the 
reading situation must be checked against 
both. 

Many supervisors needlessly handicap 
themselves and their teachers by failing to 
set up and administer an adequate testing 
program. Even the results of informal 
tests are often ignored. And while tests of 
the formal type seem expensive to many, 
there is ample reason to believe that the ad- 
ministration of one or two of the outstand- 
ing tests, especially of the diagnostic type, 
is well worth the money it costs. When 
some irate citizen challenges the effective- 
ness of instruction, facts speak louder than 
opinions. The superintendent must educate 
his board of education to appreciate the need 
for periodic surveys of results. 
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A good testing program includes informal 
tests, formal standard tests of both survey 
and diagnostic types, and individual and 
group psychological and physiological test- 
ing. It is particularly necessary to test chil- 
dren who are failing to make normal prog- 
ress in learning and children who are just 
beginning to learn to read. It is probable 
that lack of physical maturity, eye defects, 
lack of mental maturity, and certain emo- 
tional disturbances are important causes of 
failure to learn to read and of the retarda- 
tion in reading which is noticeable in prac- 
tically all classes in the elementary schools. 
Since many schools make reading ability 
the essential factor in promotion from grade 
to grade, retardation in school may be 
charged in a large measure to the failure 
of pupils to make adequate progress in 
reading. This retardation costs enor- 
mously in time, energy, and money. It is 
the duty of supervision to seek for the 
causes of retardation and to make provi- 
sions to reduce it in amount. It cannot do 
this important work unless supervisors 
avail themselves of tests and testing proce- 
dures. 

In case it is impossible to employ an ex- 
pert supervisor trained in methods of test- 
ing and diagnosis, it is necessary that the 
superintendent or principal train himself 
to administer at least group mental and 
educational tests and to interpret them. 
He must also familiarize himself with 
methods of group remedial instruction. 
There is every reason to believe that such 
instruction is relatively effective. 


ORGANIZATION OF A RevisED ProGRAM 


If supervision of reading proceeds in the 
manner suggested in this article, it will be 
necessary constantly to revise the program 
of instruction as new needs appear or as 
certain objectives of a specific character are 
accomplished. As teachers experiment with 
new and better materials and new and better 


methods of instruction, they will call upon 
the supervisor for changes and adjustments 
in the reading program. Periodic examina- 
tion of the progress being made will also 
reveal the need for new adjustments. If 
teachers and supervisors will work co- 
operatively together, the reading program 
will become an affair which makes gradual 
progress in the direction of a more func- 
tional teaching. Radical changes of materi- 
als and methods will become unnecessary 
in a school which organizes for continuous 
progress in the improvement of instruc- 
tion. 


CoNCLUSION 


The type of program in supervision of 
reading here suggested calls for a much 
wider knowledge of the scientific study of 
reading than is possessed by many busy 
schoolmen and schoolwomen. I can hear 
them asking when they are ever to get time 
to carry on such work as is suggested. It 
is my growing conviction that if superin- 
tendents and principals do not do this kind 
of work, it will never be done. Only expert 
training of teachers in training institutions 
can make the problem easier; and even then 
the coérdination of instruction will remain 
as a challenge to the conscientious educa- 
tional leader. In an age when education is 
being challenged at every turn and educa- 
tional leaders are put on the spot to prove 
their right to a place in the sun, one of the 
most convincing answers to criticism is 
greater expertness in directing the funda- 
mental activities of the school. Scientific 
knowledge and skill on the part of super- 
visors will result in improved instruction in 
schools. When children read better, write 
better, speak better, and show parents that 
they have acquired permanent interests in 
reading and thinking about the problems of 
living in a complex world, criticisms against 
schools and against supervision of instruc- 
tion will largely disappear. 
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A Workinc BIBLioGRAPHY FOR THE SUPERVISOR 
oF INsTRUCTION IN READING 


The following list of books represents 
those which the writer has found particu- 
larly helpful to teachers and supervisors: 


Anderson, C. J., and Davidson, I., Reading 
Objectives. Laurel Book Company, 1925. 

Barrows, Sarah T., and Cordts, Anna D., The 
Teachers’ Book of Phonetics. Ginn & 
Company, 1926. 

Brooks, F. D., Applied Psychology of Read- 
ing. D. Appleton & Company, 1926. 
Dolch, E. W., Psychology and Teaching of 

Reading. Ginn & Company, 1931. 

Dolch, E. W., Reading and Word Meanings. 
Ginn & Company, 1927. 

Dougherty, M. L., How to Teach Phonics. 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1923. 
Gardner, E. E., and Ramsey, E., 4 Handbook 
of Children’s Literature. Scott, Foresman 

& Company, 1927. 

Gates, A. I., New Methods of Primary Read- 
ing. Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1928. 

Gates, A. I., Reading for Public School Ad- 
ministrators. Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1931. 

Gates, A. I., The Improvement of Reading 
(Revised Edition). Macmillan Company, 
1935. 

Gates, A. I., Reading Vocabulary for the Pri- 
mary Grades. New York, Teachers Col- 
lege, 1926. 


Gray, W. S., Summary of Investigations Re- 
lating to Reading. University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1925. (See also yearly sum- 
maries of investigations in reading in 
the Elementary School Journal and Jour- 
nal of Educational Research.) 

Gray, W. S., and Zirbes, Laura, “Primary 
Reading.” Classroom Teacher, Vol. 2, 
1927, pp. 39-386. 

McKee, Paul G., Reading and Literature in 
the Elementary School. Houghton Mif- 
flin Company, 1934. 

Monroe, Marion, Children Who Cannot Read. 
University of Chicago Press, 1932. 

Patterson, S. W., Teaching the Child to Read. 
Doubleday, Doran & Company, 1930. 

Pennell, Mary E. and Cusack, Alice M., How 
to Teach Reading. Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1924. 

Stone, C. R., Silent and Oral Reading. Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company, 1922. 

Storm, Grace E., and Smith, N. B., Reading 
Activities in the Primary Grades. Ginn & 
Company, 1930. 

Thorndike, E. L., The Teachers’ Word Book 
(Revised Edition). Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1932. 

Watkins, Emma, How to Teach Silent Read- 
ing to Beginners. J. B. Lippincott Co. 
Revised Edition, 1926. 

Wheat, H. G., The Teaching of Reading. 
Ginn & Company, 1923. 

Yoakam, G. A., Reading and Study. Mac- 
millan Company, 1928. 














STAFFS AND SALARIES IN CERTAIN SUPERVISORY 
POSITIONS 


Wittram G. Carr 


Director, Research Division, National Education Association 


The seventh biennial survey of salaries 
paid city school employees, conducted by 
the Research Division of the National Edu- 
cation Association, has just been completed.’ 
This year the number of cities reporting was 
1,989. Nearly three-fifths of all cities in the 
country and practically every one of the na- 
tion’s larger cities are included. The com- 
plete reports of the study cover all types of 
employees. This article deals especially with 
the salaries paid certain members of the gen- 
eral supervisory staffs, as follows: 
Kindergarten supervisors 


Primary supervisors 
Intermediate and grammar grade supervisors 


High school supervisors 
Music supervisors 
Penmanship supervisors 
Art supervisors 


Trenps SINCE 1930-1931 


It is well known that all school salaries 
have suffered reductions during the eco- 
nomic depression. Tables I, II, III, and IV 
show this trend in terms of the median 
salaries for some of the groups just men- 
tioned, as revealed by the biennial surveys 
for the school years 1930-1931, 1932-1933, 
1934-1935. 

In reviewing these figures it should be re- 
membered that probably the lowest point 


TABLE I 


Mep1an Sararies Parp Directors or SUPERVISORS OF KINDERGARTENS, 
1930-1931, 1932-1933, AND 1934-1935 



































Modien Salaries Per Cent | Per Cent Increase 
Decrease or Decrease 
Population Groups 
1931 1933 1935 1931-35 1933-35 
I 2 3 4 5 6 
I. Over 100,000.......| $3,200 $3 ,350 $3,125 2.3 —6.7 
II. 30,000 to 100,000....| 2,780 2,700 2,517 9.5 —6.8 
III. 10,000 to 30,000..... 2,513 2,325 2,163 13.9 —7.0 
IV. 5,000 to 10,000..... 1,367 1,200 1,260 7.8 +5.0 
V. 2,500 tO 5§,000..... I ,200 1,150 I ,060 11.7 —7.8 
.} The complete data of these surveys are available in various Research Bulletins and in the Special Salary Tabula- 
tions. Students of salary problems are invited to write the Research Division for further details. 
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TABLE II 


Mep1an Sararies Parp Directors or SUPERVISORS OF PRIMARY GRADES IN 
1930-1931, 1932-1933, AND 1934-1935 






































Median Salaries Per Cent Decrease 
Population Groups 
1931 1933 1935 1931-35 1933-35 
I . 3 4 5 6 
I. Over 10,000........ $3 , 500 $2,975 $2,858 18.3 3.9 
II. 30,000 to 100,000.... 2,800 25575 2.300 17.9 10.7 
III. 10,000 to 30,000....] 2,217 2,213 2,175 1.9 1.7 
IV. 5,000 tO 10,000.... 1,950 2,033 1,925 24 5-3 
TABLE III 


Mepran Satartizs Parp Directors or SUPERVISORS OF INTERMEDIATE AND GRAMMAR GRADES, 


1930-1931, 1932-1933, AND 1934-1935 

















Median Salaries Per Cent Decrease 
Population Groups 
1931 1933 1935 1931-35 1933735 
I - 3 4 5 6 
Tt. Over 200j000......... «. $3 ,500 $3 ,233 $2,850 18.6 11.9 
TI. 30,000 to 100,000....| 2,900 2,650 2,350 19.0 11.3 
III. 10,000 to 30,000....| 2,550 2,450 2,275 10.8 7.1 
IV. 5,000 to 10,000.... 2,1§0 Lae 2,000 7.0 ‘ 























reached by salaries is not shown. Nation- 
wide estimates as compiled from state de- 
partments of education indicate that it was 
in 1933-1934 that the average salary levels 
in the teaching profession reached their low- 
est point. Thus, for example, although 
supervisors of primary grades in the larger 
cities suffered an average cut of 18.3 per cent 
in salary between 1931 and 1935 (Table II), 
it is likely that the average reduction be- 
tween 1931 and 1934 was even greater. 
These figures should also be considered in 
connection with suitable measures of the 


cost of living. Although no index numbers 
of the cost of living are perfectly adapted 
to the teaching group, the following trend: 
are indicated by recent reports of the Na 
tional Industrial Conference Board: 


Date Index of cost 
of living 
rer 100.0 
February, 1930 ........ 98.5 
February, 1931 ......... 89.6 
February, 1932 ......... 80.1 
February, 1933 ......... 72.1 
February, 1934 ......... 78.3 
February, 1935 ........ 82.4 
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TABLE IV 


Mep1an Savaries Parp Directors or Supervisors or Junior Hicu Scnoo.s, 
1930-1931, 1932-1933, AND 1934-1935 



































Median Salaries Per Cent Decrease 
Population Groups 
1931 1933 1935 1931-35 1933-35 
I - 3 2 5 6 
I. Over 100,000........ $4,300 $3,550 $3 ,400 20.9 4.2 
II. 30,000 to 100,000....| 3,150 3,100 2,700 14.3 12.9 
TABLE V 


DisTRIBUTION OF SaLARiEs Parp Supervisors By .Levets or INsTRUCTION, CITIES OVER 
30,000 IN PopuULATION, 1934-1935 









































Supervisors of Kinder- 
garten, Primary, Ele- Supervisors of Total 
mentary, Intermediate High Schools 
Salary Groups and Grammar Grades 
Over 30,000 to Over 30,000 to Over 30,000 to 
100,000 100,000 100,000 | 100,000 | 100,000 | 100,000 
I x 3 4 5 6 7 
$4,500 and over 5 I 3 ° 8 I 
4,000 tO 4,499 14 2 6 ° 20 2 
3,500 tO 3,999 16 5 7 I 23 6 
3,000 tO 3,499 28 19 3 I 31 20 
2,500 tO 2,999 46 29 8 8 54 37 
2,000 tO 2,499 28 38 4 3 32 41 
1,500 tO 1,999 14 34 I oO 15 34 
Below 1,500 ° 2 7 ° 7 2 
Totals 151 130 39 13 190 143 
SaLarigs AND City Size other population groups. The figures also 


Tables I to IV also bring out the usual indicate a fairly general tendency for super- 
tendency for salaries to increase with the visors in the larger cities where salaries are 
size of the city. As a general rule the dif- higher to receive the most severe propor- 
ferential between cities of Groups I and II tionate salary reductions. However, no 
is decidedly larger than that between the groups and very few individuals within the 
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teaching profession have escaped salary re- 
ductions. There is already a slight tend- 
ency toward restoration. It remains to be 
seen, however, whether present trends to- 
ward economic recovery and higher living 
costs will be paralleled by salary increases 
or whether school employees will be left 
stranded at the low levels enforced by the 
depression. 


DistTRIBUTION OF SALARIES 


While the median figures reported in 
Tables I to IV express as well as can be 
done in any single figure the general eco- 
nomic position of the supervisory group, it 
is also important to know how the salaries 
of this group vary above and below the 
median figure. These facts are presented in 
Table V. It will be seen that the salaries 
of the supervisors are spread over a rather 
wide range even when one considers only 
groups of cities having somewhat similar 
populations. The table also brings out the 
usual tendency to pay the higher salaries to 
those associated with the higher levels of 
instruction. 


THe NuMBER OF SUPERVISORS 


The extent to which the depression years 
have reduced the number of certain super- 
visory employees in twelve of the larger 
cities is indicated in Table VI. In studying 
this table, two conditions should be kept in 
mind. First, the rather general increase in 
the number of children enrolled has made 
the amount of supervisory service per child 
or per teacher considerably smaller than 


TABLE VI 


NumsBer oF CERTAIN SUPERVISORY Em- 

PLOYEES REPORTED FOR 1930-1931, 1932- 

1933, AND 1934-1935 BY 12 CITIES OVER 
500,000 PopULATION 




















Number of 
Supervisors 
Supervisory Positions 
1931 | 1933 | 1935 
I 2 3 4 
SP nkdakeneaneeuks 80} 70} 73 
0 errr ere 108 | 89] 96 
Penmanship .......... 46 | 35] 29 
Kindergarten, primary 
grades, and interme- 
diate grades ........ 61 | 69] 47 
Junior high school ....| 4] 13 8 
errr rs 299 | 276 | 253 














would be indicated by the trend in number 
of supervisors considered separately. Sec. 
ond, the number of supervisors may not be 
used as a complete measure of the amount 
of supervisory service rendered because the 
assignment of duties to various types of posi- 
tions varies from time to time even within 
the same city. When supervisors carry 
heavy administrative and teaching responsi- 
bilities, as has tended to be the case during 
the last few years, the supervisory service 
itself has actually been curtailed even though 
the number of employees holding the title 
“supervisor” may have remained unchanged. 
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DO SCHOOLS REPORT TO PARENTS IN TERMS 
OF SCHOOL OBJECTIVES? 


CuesTerR A. PucsLey 


Professor of Elementary School Administration, State Teachers College, Buffalo, New York 


This study was carried on primarily as an 
attempt to determine the extent to which 
the schools in New York State are ac- 
counting to the home on pupil progress in 
terms of the cardinal objectives for ele- 
mentary education in the State of New 
York.’ Sixty-three different cards repre- 
senting cities, villages under superintend- 
ents, supervisory districts, and other educa- 
tional units were gathered from all corners 
of the state. They were analyzed for the 
data herein used by senior students of the 
writer’s class in School Records and Re- 
ports, revised by a capable, experienced stu- 
dent and teacher,” and again by the writer. 

Sixty-three cards may at first seem not 
adequately representative. However, it 
must be remembered that each card some- 
times represents the usage of literally hun- 
dreds of schools. It is a conservative esti- 
mate that these sixty-three cards represent 
the form used by 800 to 1,000 schools in 
reporting to the homes. 

The writer believes the assumption that 
the school should report to the home in 
terms of the aims and purposes of education 
is wholly justifiable. An examination of 
Table I discloses the fact that only six, or 
nine and one-half per cent, of these cards 
made any attempt whatever to state in defi- 
nite phraseology what the aims and pur- 
poses of education are. It was a reasonable 


1 Cardinal Objectives in Elementary Education, Second Report. 


cation Department, Albany, N. Y. 


conclusion that in two of these six instances 
parents in studying their child’s report 
would not discern any connection between 
the stated aims and those items on which 
the school was doing its accounting. From 
the data of Table I one might hasten to ask 
why the schools are so hesitant to state their 
purposes, especially on that particular re- 
port which is most commonly read by the 
home. Is it not unfortunate that the school 
is passing up such a valuable opportunity to 
help the parents think as the school is 
thinking? 


Numser oF Report Carps STtupiep FROM EAcH 
Type or AREA 


ee ee ee 23 
Villages under superintendents .......... 24 
Supervisory districts ................... 7 
Other types of umit .............0000005 9 

i retaxnndudhnuswndakeeinnesited 63 


Though there be no well-stated objectives 
for the school on the report card, the school 
generally implies a philosophy in the items 
on which it renders an accounting. Table 
II shows the extent to which the Cardinal 
Objectives of Elementary Education for the 
State of New York were recognized in the 
items on which accounting was made. Four 
out of the seven objectives are not recog- 
nized at all on more than half of the cards, 


University of the State of New York, State Edu- 


» 1929. 
* Miss Adelaide Woodall, Supervising-Teacher, Loudonville, New York. 
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TABLE I 
RECOGNITION OF AIMS AND Purposgs or EDUCATION 

















Yes No Total 

Report cards have some sort of statement of the aims and pur- 

RET EEE 6 57 63 
Report cards state the Cardinal Objectives of Elementary Edu- 

cation for New York State as the aims and purposes of the 

NGS hae nieba aL aciheh Ned EA an bad bb inna ve-ous 3 60 63 
Report cards show a clear relation between the stated aims and 

the group of items on which accounting is made........... 4 














TABLE II 


Extent oF RECOGNITION OF CARDINAL OBJECTIVES IN THE ITEMs ON WHICH THE SCHOOL 
Reports To THE Home 











In general 
Report Cards Report to the Home on Clearly | manner or | Nott | To¢al 
vaguely all 

1. Understanding and practice of desirable 

NN ic ntnnsipitinnd sions icsewe's 7 29 27 63 
2. Child’s own individual aptitudes........... 4 13 46 63 
3. Child's ability to do critical thinking....... 2 3 58 63 
4. Child’s appreciation and desire for worth- 

WO BIN. onc casicccsacssecscsccees 4 I 58 63 
5. Child’s command of common integrating 

knowledges and skills................... 62 I ° 63 
6. Child’s physical development and health.... 5 18 40 63 
7. Child’s development of normal mental atti- 

DE CAG htAbekahetbs weherarneninnnwsnd 6 31 26 63 

















and not more than seven cards clearly recog- 
nize these objectives except in the command 
of common knowledges and skills. The 
child’s ability to think and his individual 
aptitudes are almost wholly disregarded in 
these cards. The data of Table II justify 
the conclusion that the new education 
movement has only vaguely gripped the 
problem of our educational accounting. 
For many the new procedures are merely 


another way of teaching the traditional 
knowledges and skills rather than a pro 
cedure for more adequately recognizing the 
social and educational purposes of the pub- 
lic school. It is reasonable to conclude, 


however, that change is in progress. Social 
relations, physical and mental health are in 
the ascendency in our thinking and in our 
child accounting. As yet, however, not 
many schools have given adequate serious 
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TABLE III 
How Space Devotep to Actuat REporTING TO THE Home Is Utirizep 









































4 Per cent of 
No. of cards | Per cent of space the 
i cto oct cards report- | average card 
oom clearly or in | ing on this | devoted to re- 
general on item porting on 
this item this item 
1. Understanding and practice of desir- 
' able social relations............... 36 57 20 
2. Child’s own individual aptitudes... .. 17 27 16 
~ #3. Child’s ability to do critical thinking 5 8 7 
4. Child’s appreciation and desire for 
. worth-while activities............. 5 8 10 
5. Child’s command of common integrat- 
' ing knowledges and skills.......... 63 100 68 
6. Child’s physical development and 
RG a ciietcaika ten kacine Shediak kins 23 37 14 
~ § 7. Child’s development of normal mental - 
SEN Sh ethikeeesenscnd¥erenes 37 59 . 19 











Note.—Total number of cards is 63. 


TABLE IV 


Per Cent or AccOUNTING Space Usep ror REPORTING ON Mastery oF CoMMON 
KNOWLEDGES AND SKILLS 















































0% | 107% | 20% | 30% | 40% | 507% | 60% | 70% | 807% | 90% 
_ to to | to | to | to | to | to | to | to | to 

9% | 19% | 29% | 39% | 49% | 597% | 69% | 79% | 89% | 99% | 100% | Total 
af; O 2 6 6 | 13 7 4 3 |%3 8 63 
0- 
ae 
b- thought to their purposes, and, having was studied, command of common knowl- 
le, worked these through to a definite state- edges and skills again stood out large in im- 
al ment, have applied them to their child ac- portance. This objective received at least 
in | counting forms. three times as much space as did any other 
“| When the accounting space of those cards type of item. Space allotted is not an in- 
otf which seemed to give some direct or indi- fallible criterion of importance; it is, how- 
us 


rect recognition to the cardinal objectives ever, an index. One might well question 
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TABLE V 
ProsBaBLE INFLUENCE OF MetTuop or REPORTING 

















EIT eR TT ne eT eee eee 54 or 86% 

Report is wholly or partially a record of progress...............+..-. 8 or 124% 

SESE OORT Oe COLE LOOT TOOT TCT TT? 10or 14% 
RRS. ASE eee aa ace ry en ey ee ere 63 








whether the ratios which these percentages 
of space represent can be justified. The 
school in its accounting is confusing the 
means with the end. Knowledges and 
skills are almost wholly means, and need 
to be given such relative importance when 
the school accounts to the home. 

When the amount of accounting space 
used for reporting on mastery of common 
knowledges and skills is studied, it is found 
that exactly one-third of the cards studied 
devoted more than go per cent of their ac- 
counting space to this objective. Thirteen 
per cent of them do no other reporting to 
the home. If this 13 per cent have no other 
objective than that on which they do 100 
per cent of their child-accounting to the 
home, it is doubtful if they can justify their 
existence as schools in modern society. 

An attempt was made to determine the 
point of view of the accounting on health. 
Of the 23 cards (37 per cent of all the cards 
examined) which reported this item, 15 of 
them were reporting on the condition of 
the child’s health, while 8 were apparently 
making a record of his health knowledge. 
This is hopeful. There is, however, much 
room for improving the method of account- 
ing on this item so that it will be clearer 
that the school is more concerned about the 
condition of the child’s health than it is 
about his health knowledge. 

For 86 per cent of these cards the mark 
would be the end for which the child would 


work. Having attained a mark that satis- 


fies him, the goal of his effort is reached. 
In 12¥, per cent of the cards the record was 
such as to indicate to the child what specific 
attainments he had reached and what next 
steps lay ahead. In this latter group of 
cards the attainment of stated objectives 
was the end. This condition suggests an 
area of much needed study in report cards, 
For what shall the child work? The pres- 
ent accounting system sets up a goal which 
our philosophy denies. It is a defensible 
principle to say that the child is learning or 
unlearning mostly that thing with which 
satisfaction or annoyance is associated. If 
high and low marks are the things around 
which satisfaction and annoyance are gath- 
ered, then the child is learning to earn ever 
higher marks. No philosophy of education, 
in any way acceptable in the present day, 
will accept marks as an educational goal. 
On the other hand, if the satisfaction and 
annoyance are respectively associated with 
the attaining, or failing to attain, specific, 
set objectives, then it is the attainment of 
specific objectives that is being learned. 
The 63 cards, except one, reported on at 
tendance, absence, and tardiness of the 
child. There seem to be two assumptions 
underlying this attendance accounting: first, 
that it is an index of the traits of prompt 
ness and punctuality: second, that it is 2 
cause of poor progress and achievement. 
The first assumption is questionable in view 
of the specific nature of traits—which is 
to be discussed later in this article—and on 
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TABLE VI 
Trait THrory REPRESENTED IN THE MeTHop or Trait ACCOUNTING 

















No. of Cards | Percentage 
G0, Ee ee eee ee eee 22 35 
ETT OTT Te TT eT eT Teer Tee Trey 12 19 
~@ Partly specific, partly general..................ce0eeee- 4 6 
66 dad onscdnrandesabsconcariens 25 40 
, a eRin Shee P Reena tae Raeamteeee Re mee he 63 100% 








icf the grounds of the present-day position on 
xt | the doctrine of the transfer of training. The 
of second assumption has not been established. 
es} The school insists on regarding poor schol- 
nf arship as an effect of which poor and ir- 
is, § regular attendance is a cause, and continues 
- J to have this implication in its methods of 
ch f reporting attendance to the home. The 
le # school has insufficient evidence for this as- 
or sumption. It would probably be produc- 
ch § tive of some wholesome self-appraising if 
It § the school would raise the question, and be 
nd § governed accordingly, that poor and irregu- 
h- f lar attendance is possibly an effect of which 
et | poor achievement is a cause. It requires 
yn, J long, tedious, and exacting work to report 
ay, on this item to the home. In view of its 
al. | worth the question is seriously raised 
nd § whether or not it should be continued as a 
ith § teport card item, especially since the schools 
fic, § have and use other effective methods of ac- 
of f quainting the home with the whereabouts 
of the child. If we had been taking the 
at- | child’s personality, social, and individual 
the } discovery and growth as seriously as we 
yns | have his physical whereabouts, we should 
rst, { today have a vastly different system of child 
pt accounting in which more significant things 
; af would be taken into consideration. 


theories of the nature of traits, the general 
and the specific. The general theory speaks 
of codperation, self-control, honesty, etc., as 
if they were generalized behavior patterns 
which could be learned and applied. The 
specific theory speaks of codperations, self- 
controls, honesties, etc., and sets forth spe- 
cific kinds of situations where a codpera- 
tive and other kind of response is sought. 
The first theory speaks of codperation; the 
second, of “shares materials with others,” 
“helps plan next steps,” etc. Of the 63 cards, 
about 40 per cent paid no attention to traits, 
35 per cent were using the specific theory, 
and 19 per cent the general theory. It is 
natural that those school systems which are 
beginning to give serious attention to this 
type of accounting would be influenced by 
the more recent point of view. As yet there 
is no adequate information to tell us which 
specific responses need to be stressed in a 
major way at different growth periods. 
Probably the best determinant for such re- 
sponses is the experiences in which each in- 
dividual engages. 


SUMMARY AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. The philosophy back of the accounting 
by the school to the home on the child 





“nt. One other item, the theory or point of 


view from which traits were accounted on, 
was studied in these cards. There are two 


is still highly traditional. 
2. The school needs to state clearly its 
philosophy, then work out the impli- 


* Odell, C. W., “The Effect of Attendance upon School Achievement.” University of Illinois Bulletin, Vol. 20, 
No. 31, Educational Research Circular, No. 16, Urbana, Illinois, 1923. 
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cations in the accounting elements and 
in the method of reporting to the 
home. 


. The report card should carry a state- 


ment of this philosophy and clearly re- 
late it to the items on which it ac- 
counts. 


. Research studies should be surveyed to 


determine what is significant in child 
growth. These items should then be 
taken into account in building the re- 
port card. 


5. The accounting space of the report 


card needs to be redistributed so as 
to give proportionate accounting em- 
phasis to objectives other than the 
mastery of common knowledges and 


skills. 


. Progress reports rather than “mark” 


reports need to be developed. 


. The specific theory of traitst is now 


sufficiently well established for it to 
be the determining point of view for 
reporting on character growth. 


4 Hartshorn, Hugh, Character in Human Relations, Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1933. 
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SUPERVISORY DEVICES PREFERRED BY HIGH 
SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


C. B. ALLEN 


Associate Professor of Education, Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio 


Studies have been made of the frequency 
of occurrence of supervisory practises used 
by high school principals, and lists of such 
items are to be found in considerable quan- 
tity in educational literature. However, 
little has been done to determine the 
particular device which is preferred by each 
supervisor. 

A letter was sent to 492 high school 
principals requesting a description of the 
supervisory practice found most useful. The 
principals were asked to reply by describ- 
ing the activity in reasonable detail. No 
other questions were asked. 

The 134 high schools which sent usable 
returns were located in 36 different states 
and ranged in size from 125 pupils to 
3,400, with a median of 970. Table I shows 


the kinds of schools and the number in 
each group which sent usable returns. 

The geographical width of the sampling 
is of little significance except to insure a 
more representative picture. The returns 
were studied after arranging the school ac- 
cording to kind, as shown in Table I, and 
according to enrollment, but in neither case 
were significant differences noted. For the 
particular schools reporting, it seemed that 
preferred methods of supervision were not 
influenced by the size or kind of school ex- 
cepting, possibly, the fact that the depart- 
ment heads supervised more frequently in 
the larger schools. It should be noted that 
the original letter was sent only to larger 
high schools, therefore the results should 
be interpreted only for this group. 

















TABLE I 
CLAssIFICATION OF ScHoots Wuicn Sent Usasie Repiies 
Size 
Kind Number | Per cent 
Smallest | Largest | Median 

4-year high school ............ 44 32.8 136 3224 724 
Junior high school ............ 34 25.4 125 2.000 715 
6-year high school ............ 25 18.7 363 3.400 426 
Senior high school ............ 23 17.2 552 1855 1020 
Te ia aciahctiekw mick 8 6.0 227 1725 1082 
ES A bewidiacdumhanestnews 134 100.1 125 3.400 970 
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In Table II the number and percentage 
of requests and returns are shown. The 
fact that only 31.7 per cent replied is not 
unusual for a questionnaire of this type, 
since considerable writing was necessary 
in answering, and there was no follow-up. 




















TABLE II 
RETURNS TO THE QUESTIONNAIRE 
Returns Number Per Cent 

SEE ciikmeas 134 27.2 
Not usable ...} 22 4-5 

Total returns 156 31.7 
No reply .....| 336 | 336 | 68.3 | 68.3 

Total sent ..| 492 | 492 | 100.0 | 100.0 




















Naturally one wonders what the other two- 
thirds would have said; whether they really 
had nothing to report, or received too many 
requests for information, or whether they 
just neglected to reply. 

Among the unusable replies were lists of 
devices, brief descriptions of more than one, 
or notes which said “nothing unusual to 
report,” although the original letter was 
written so as to avoid such answers if pos- 
sible, and especially the idea that the prac- 
tice must be novel, eccentric, or pioneering 
in nature to be worth reporting. 

Table III presents the practices judged of 
most worth by the 134 principals. The classi- 
fication does not follow any standardized 
order, but seems to be the most suitable 
for the problem in hand. Under each of the 
eleven major headings are listed certain vari- 
ations which show the particular aspects 
emphasized by the supervisors. It is evident 
that the numbers and percentages of the 
major groups would vary considerably if 
other categories were chosen. For example, 
under II, group meetings, are found general 


faculty meetings, professional study groups, 
departmental meetings, and others which 
might have been presented as distinct head- 
ings or placed in other divisions. Naturally, 
the individual replies varied, each being at 
least a little different from the others. 

* From Table III, it is seen that the prin- 
cipals’ first choice was “visitation and con- 
ference,” with about 30 per cent of the total. 
Of these, three-fourths inferred or stated 
their preference for the visitation aspect 
rather than the conference. The replies 
showed, however, in most cases that visita- 
tion and conference were considered as in- 
separable. 

A close second in the list is that of group 
supervision of some sort or other. Under 
III, it is noted that about one principal out 
of each eight preferred measurement as a 
supervisory device. In this group, rating of 
teachers and examination of pupils practi- 
cally divide the honors. It is somewhat in- 
teresting to note that rating of teachers com- 
prises only 6 per cent of the total, although 
this phase of supervision is ordinarily 
thought by the novice to be the major func- 
tion of supervision. The other items in the 
table are self-explanatory. 

The data in Table III should be of value 
in that they show, first, the judgments of 
principals with respect to the practice found 
most useful; second, the relative standing 
of preferences of the group of principals, 
and, third, the variety or non-standardiza- 
tion of the importance of the various devices 
as selected by practical educators. 

The second part of the study deals with 
the individual replies. Space does not per- 
mit a reproduction of all of the 134 replies, 
and it would not be worth while to do so. 
Many enclosed supplementary materials 
ranging from a single form or sheet to a 
teachers’ handbook of over 150 pages. In 
all, something over 500 pages were submit- 
ted, much of which material was pertinent 
and interesting, if for no other reason than 
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TABLE III 


SupPERVisoRY Practices Reportep as Most HEtprui 






































Sub-total Total 
Activity No. 
No.| % |No.| % 
K. Vaeeretien Gk COMERINNRR 2. 5n 55. osc c nce cs cescnes 40 | 29.9 
Se I 66566 kd daesncntindeone 31 
2. Conference emphasized ..................... 9 
II. Group meetings ........... deh wiaiehennn aawi es 32 | 23.9 
1. General faculty meetings ................+..- 6 
2. Teachers’ reports in meeting ................ 6 
3. Meetings of new teachers .................-- 7 
4. Groups for professional study ............... 6 
s- Departmental meetings ..............00s000. 6 
he EE wh ivarcisaaenrecdcaatinnpes I 
RE LT re rer 17 | 12.7 
Ra kins eenicnecdawnaenende 8 | 6.0 
Se EE haicdscicondcrcecexawnses 2 
(1) Recitation record ................ I 
(2) Stenographic report .............| 1 
(3) For superintendent's office ........ I 
fae ree 2 
c. by cooperative scheme ................- I 
RE Ee 9 | 6.7 
a. Achievement tests with remedial work ..| 6 
b. Cooperative construction of tests ........ I 
c. Classification of pupils ................. I 
d. Achievement quotient ratings .......... I 
IV. Departmental supervision .....................6- 11 | 8.2 
Z. Dy Gepereenent BOGE «n,n ccc ics ceences 5 
Oi EE o> ooo venthavanancannenda 6 
J er een ener e rrr 7| §-2 
nnn daKé acter setdanh aes 5 
BI iia ko dds dane dcncseecnadon I 
3. Superintendent’s bulletins ..................| 1 
VI. Demonstration, observation ..................... Fi $8 
1. By one teacher for others ................... 3 
2. By principal or supervisor .................. I 
De EE aca h ck aswnneddekanscensacnes 3 
ee ne ‘ft $4 
cat ine Mit Rhine neha ra ekane vena 2 
2. By committees of teachers .................. 2 
3. District meeting by subject ................. I 
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TABLE III (Continued) 



























































Sub-total Total 
Activity No. 
No. | % |No.| % 
VIII. Course outlines; lesson SES rr ee 5 3.7 
is ickasidbencwhwwhhecaname 3 
2. Course outlines; unit, semester .............. 2 
IX. Pupil adjustment and progress ................... 3] 2.2 
1. Individual pupil records ..................4. I 
hint ech aganeendaenreeand 2 
X. Selection of new teachers .............cccscccece: 3 3] 2.2 
EEE ONL ETE TTS 4) 3.0 
1. Critic teachers from college ................. I 
2. Utilize counsel of best teachers .............. I 
3. Encourage suggestions from teachers ......... I 
4. Discipline teachers who are late ............. I 
ese ea eS ee ce lah ten 2 134 134 | 99.9 
to show the great differences in enthusiasm least twice during each semester. The new 


for particular activities. 

Forty-seven excerpts from replies are ar- 
ranged below in the order of the main di- 
visions of Table III. They represent a typi- 
cal sampling of the replies and in most cases 
need no comment. The code in parentheses 
at the end of each quotation states the kind 
of school and enrollment. 


SAMPLING OF REPLIEs 
I. Visitation and Conference. 


In common, perhaps, with other principals 
of small high schools, I have little time to de- 
vote to supervision. I teach three classes each 
day. During these periods it is, of course, im- 
possible for me to do any supervising. How- 
ever, I have made arrangements to have an- 
other teacher take my classes at times, so that 
I may visit other classes in session at those 
times. (4, 215) 


I begin to visit all classes virtually on the 
second or third day after the school term opens. 
I make it my practice to visit every teacher at 


ones are visited as often as five or six times 
a semester. (4, 1800) 


I find excellent results obtained by visitation 
followed by personal conference—the period 
of visit to be of sufficient length for complete 
view of work being attempted and accom- 
plished, thus eliminating possible quick judg: 
ment followed by the charge of unfairness on 
part of the teacher. It is not only highly 
desirable but essential that a spirit of co- 
operation exist between the teacher and the 
supervisor. It is impossible to help those who 
do not want to be helped. On the other hand, 
even a poor supervisor can help the teacher 
who has the spirit of desiring assistance. (4, 
382) 

When a teacher experiences difficulty in 
maintaining order, a supervisor can frequently 
be of service in finding the cause and sug- 
gesting a remedy. In such cases frequent 
visits are required before worth-while sug- 
gestions can be made. Usually after about 
the fourth visit the causes are very apparent. 
Any criticism offered after a single visit is apt 
to be unfair or incorrect. (4, 650) 
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I explain the purpose of supervision of in- 
struction to all the teachers at a general meet- 
ing and ask their permission to make notes 
during the recitation period. I plan to visit a 
teacher for five successive classes, that is, the 
same class on five successive days. This en- 
ables me to follow through the various phases 
of the work and is a much fairer method of 
determining a teacher’s efficiency. After the 
fifth visit, the teacher comes to my office for 
a conference. I place my notes on her classes 
before her and we then talk over the work. 
I emphasize the good points in her teaching 
as well as suggest improvement; she tells me 
many interesting things about her aims, meth- 
ods, and pupils. I have found this method 
very helpful to me in becoming acquainted 
with my school; and many teachers, especially 
those who have had limited or no experience, 
have been kind enough to say that it has 
been helpful to them. 

I am expected by my superintendent to 
spend at least one-half my time in classroom 
visitation. By visitation I mean spending 
practically the entire period in the room. I 
make many other brief visits and hold a large 
number of conferences with pupils as well as 
teachers. I think this phase of my work 
decidedly worth while. (4, 629) 

Careful and complete notes on the teacher- 
pupil activities, for a fifty-minute period, were 
made. Review, development, assignment, and 
silent study factors of the lesson were noted 
and stated in the summary as completely as 
space and clarity seemed to warrant. 

Several days before the regular department 
meeting a bound copy of several sheets of sum- 
. Maries, covering features which seem to be 
in need of general correction or improve- 
ment, are distributed, with the request that 
they be read and that teachers come prepared 
to discuss them. 

At the departmental meeting, the entire time 
is devoted to a careful analysis and discussion 
of the lessons presented, with the result that 
critical and constructive attitudes toward les- 
son planning, lesson presentation, and class 
management problems are developed. 

The device proves most workable with a 
large group of teachers having a wide variety 
of experience, ranging from o to 20 years, and 
covering training in all fields of teaching. 
(6, 3350) 

At the end of the school day, frequently on 
Friday, I enter the teacher’s room for a 





friendly chat. I often find the teacher dis- 
couraged or exhausted and glad that it is 
Friday night. At such times the teacher will 
readily air her troubles on her own initiative. 
She is the most receptive to suggestions at 
such a time. Of course the supervisor must 
have a thorough knowledge of the teacher’s 
strength and weakness before he can intel- 
ligently give constructive criticism. This I 
obtain through class visitation and standard- 
ized tests. (6, 220) 


The individual conference is most useful in 
the introduction of a new method or in un- 
dertaking new work with any individual 
teacher or group of teachers. My most suc- 
cessful experience with this device was in an- 
other school system in which we changed a 
group of intermediate teachers from grade in- 
struction to departmental instruction. A con- 
ference was held every week with each 
participating teacher, at which time lesson 
plans were submitted and checked, criticisms 
of the plan were offered and discussed by the 
teacher, and points observed in supervisory 
visits were discussed. (4, 1800) 


II. Group Meetings. 

The faculty was organized for its regular 
bi-weekly professional meetings. A program 
committee was appointed and the general na- 
ture of our professional meetings was deter- 
mined. We began with the feeling that, at 
the end of the year, unless the principal and 
his staff of teachers had grown professionally 
in proportion to the scholastic growth of its 
pupils our year’s work would be a failure. 
(6, 360) 

It will be apparent that we do not give time 
in teachers’ meetings to routine school matters. 
Everyone is present and seemingly interested 
and active in general discussion, following re- 
ports by committees in charge of that particu- 
lar meeting. (JHS, 930) 

The two committees that have conducted 
meetings so far have done very constructive 
work and have helped all of us very materially. 
The indirect effect on classroom work is quite 
apparent to the principal. The teachers pro- 
fess that they enjoy our faculty meetings and 
that they derive much help from them. I 
know that more professional reading is done 
in preparation for them than for all other work 
combined. They frequently make an oppor- 
tunity for informal conferences between prin- 
cipal and teachers in which books and maga- 
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zine articles are suggested and through which 
aid is obtained for classroom work as well as 
teachers’ meetings. Many teachers have felt 
their inadequate preparation for their work 
because of these meetings and have gone to 
summer school or have gotten a leave of ab- 
sence and secured more professional training. 
Each summer about one-third of our faculty 
is in school. My conviction is that much of 
this activity is stimulated by our own teachers’ 
meetings. (SHS, 1340) 


In this school we give special attention to 
new teachers coming into the school and who 
are beginning their teaching service with us, 
whether they are probationary teachers or 
regular teachers. One or more conferences be- 
tween the principal and the new teacher are 
arranged. At these conferences the principal 
gives to the teacher whatever printed or mimeo- 
graphed information is available as to the 
routine matters and general policies of the 
school. Various matters are discussed in de- 
tail as to the plan of operation functioning in 
this particular school. (JHS, 1605) 


At the beginning of the semester the new 
teacher is introduced to a person in the same 
department or to someone who is acquainted 
with the work which she will do. This teacher 
is known as the sponsor for Miss X and serves 
in this office as long as her services are needed. 

The plan has worked famously. The new 
teacher does not flounder and become disheart- 
ened because the sponsor is usually keenly 
alert to detect her needs before she has to 
meet them herself. Sponsors, however, are 
cautioned not to allow their charges to be- 
come too dependent. (JHS, 1120) 


The assignments and readings are handled 
on the same level as college work. Two basic 
texts are selected. Each meeting is led by 
two teachers who present material on the as- 
signment which they have gathered through 
reading or experimentation outside of the basic 
texts. Time is always reserved for discussion. 


(JHS, 1200) 


We have built up and are maintaining a 
high type of morale and professional spirit by 
inviting every member of the faculty to make 
a contribution. The meetings are conducted 
as a seminar—the principal presiding and 
keeping the discussion moving. Under the 
plan described teachers will codperate in self- 
analysis and in self-improvement. The best 


thought and practices on the subject under con- 
sideration are brought to the meetings. While 
many of the reports are the result of library 
research, not all are; sometimes a commit- 
tee will bring a person in from some outside 
city to tell how this particular problem is 
handled. (JHS, 950) 


A brief bulletin is published by the com. 
mittee to review the principal problems at stake. 


(JHS, 970) 


Each teacher is appointed to one or more 
professional committees. During each six- 
weeks period at least one general faculty meet- 
ing was held. During the first six-weeks 
period, the principal met with all members 
of the faculty by departmental groups, ic., 
English, social science, and science, etc. Dur- 
ing the second six-weeks period, the prin- 
cipal met with all members of the faculty in 
groups of committees on educational objec- 
tives. During the third six-weeks period of 
the semester, the principal reserved the after- 
noon period for individual conferences with 
teachers. (SHS, 650) 


One of the most helpful means of construc- 
tive supervision is secured indirectly through 
the bi-weekly Educational Association meet- 
ings, which are held in the evening and car- 
ried on by the teachers with discussions on 
problems such as “New Type Examination,” 
“Supervised Study,” etc. (6, 800) 


III. Measurement; Rating of Teachers. 


I called one of his classes in a friendly 
executive session. (I had been here ten years 
and felt that I knew my pupils so well that 
this was possible without making the matter 
worse.) I asked them frankly for their criti- 
cisms, and received some excellent ones which 
were kindly worded and would have helped 
much if the teacher had taken them really to 
heart. He resented (perhaps rightly) the 
fact that the suggestions had been made, and 
would have none of them. Here I realized 
that his reaction was natural. It would have 
been much better if I could have paved the 
way in advance and have fixed it so he would 
have taken the suggestions kindly. He read 
them over and perhaps profited a little. 
(6, 475) 


The teachers are told at the beginning of 
the year that they will be rated by their pupils 
and by the principal before the end of the 
year. (6, 360) 
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There are two features to our city plan. 
The first has to do with the administrative 
points of contact, namely, keeping the super- 
intendent’s office informed each year concern- 
ing the work of a given individual teacher on 
the staff of a particular school, and to place 
before the superintendent a brief review of a 
given unit of the teacher’s work as a sample 
in evidence of the nature of the work for a 
given school year. 

In carrying out the details of this admin- 
istrative plan, each principal is to visit each 
teacher on the staff within a given school for 
an entire period. If there are questions aris- 
ing out of the work of a given period, there 
is to be an interview between the teacher and 
principal touching all of the questions so 
arising. A detailed report of the work of the 
class period, together with the discussion fol- 
lowing the class period, is presented in writ- 
ten report to the superintendent’s office. 
(6, 2700). 

Conference groups by departments meet to 
formulate achievement tests to measure objec- 
tively the results in all classes and to study the 
results of these tests with view to improve- 
ment of course of study and method of teach- 
ing. (SHS, 1175) 


One of our teachers has only three classes 
and acts as Testing Supervisor. It is his duty 
to tabulate the test results, see that the de- 
partment heads’*study individual cases with 
the teacher, and follow up the whole matter. 
This system has helped considerably to im- 
prove instruction. Next year we are hoping 
to have a Remedial Teacher and Testing Su- 
pervisor—one person who does nothing except 
to supervise the testing program and do 
remedial teaching. (Grades 7-11, 1725) 


The form which I use also checks on the 
number of questions asked by the teacher and 
the sort of responses from students. Is the 
teacher calling on a few students only? 

I stay in a room a full period (45 min.). 
Each blank represents a student in the room, 
and while I have time I place their names in 
blanks so I can intelligently discuss their 
responses with the teacher of the class, 
usually leaving the blank with the teacher for 
ro to look at. After school we discuss it in 
ull. 

I use a stenographic report of the recitation 
to check on the teacher’s use of thought 
questions. , 


I also use a group control sheet to find 
amounts of time used and not used by the 
teacher in the classroom. (JHS, 500) 


IV. Departmental Supervision. 


Practically all of the actual classroom su- 
pervision in our school is done by the heads of 
the various departments, who are allowed time 
from other duties to look after this work. We 
have found this plan quite satisfactory as it 
puts the supervision of the classroom under 
the care of a teaching expert, rather than 
under one interested primarily in administra- 
tion. (4, 2053) 


We hold the department heads responsible 
for supervision of their special subjects deal- 
ing with the specific problems. Departmental 
meetings are held for the purpose of group 
discussion and contributions. Individual con- 
ferences are held following visitation. (4, 520) 


Our department heads spend more time in 
coérdinating and checking the work than in 
actual supervising. (4, 1300) 


V. House Organ. 


Through the medium of a house organ, 
matters which pertain to the general improve- 
ment of the school can be submitted to the 
entire faculty in an impersonal way. Much 
can be done through this medium to build up 
the spirit existing among the personnel of 
the organization. (4, 725) 


Under separate cover I am sending you our 
“Teachers’ Manual of Administration and Pro- 
fessional and Personal Advancement,” which 
all teachers who are new to the system are re- 
quired to study thoroughly before they enter 
upon their duties. The orientation work con- 
sists of three parts: (1) preliminary confer- 
ence with principal, (2) study of the manual 
of administration, and (3) final conference 
with the principal before entering upon the 
teaching assignment. (JHS, 500) 

The quarterly reports contain a number of 
items of teachers’ work, together with the 
number of failures from each teacher’s class. 
This has been very effective with the teachers 
and their classes. (SHS, 1500) 


VI. Demonstration, Observation. 

The principal, vice-principal, or department 
chairman will actually teach a class in the 
presence of the teacher. This is especially 
valuable for young teachers. A conference is 
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then held with the demonstrator after school. 
(6, 1809) 

A class demonstration by one of our best 
teachers before other teachers in the depart- 
ment is an effective method of illustrating 
good methods in teaching. After the class has 
been dismissed, under the guidance of the 
principal or the head of the department the 
good and weak points of the methods may 
be discussed. (4, 426) 


At one period in the day all the mathematics 
teachers would meet in one room and observe 
the class instruction of one of their group. 
At the close of the day, all would meet again 
for discussion and criticism of the recitation. 
Some other time all would meet under an- 
other teacher and a discussion would follow 
at the close. To do this, of course, the mathe- 
matics teachers would have to dismiss their 
classes for that period, but they were mote 
than repaid for time lost. (4, 1325) 


We have encouraged the student teachers 
of our local universities to observe as many 
classes as they wished. This indirectly has 
had a wonderful effect on our teachers and 
they have given, as far as possible, model 
lessons. I fully believe the teaching has im- 
proved somewhat because of it. (6, 3400) 


Encourage intervisitation between the young 
or inexperienced teacher and the master 
teacher. Make certain that both teachers mu- 
tually agree upon the visit and why the visit 
is made, what is to be observed, and upon 
the possible values. Hold conferences with 
both the beginning teacher and the master 
teacher regarding the results of the intervisita- 
tion. Ask the beginning teacher to state ob- 
servations and benefits derived. Ask the master 
teacher to rehearse the thrills and joys re- 
ceived from helping the younger teacher. 


(6, 2551) 


VII. Curriculum Revision. 


We organized our departments into com- 
mittees to take care of the various phases of 
the work. The chairman of each department 
is the head of the committee doing work 
within the subject matter field of that depart- 
ment. The principal served as a coédrdinating 
factor in giving general supervision to all de- 
partments. (SHS, 879) 


This group work proved to be highly profit- 
able and did seem to have a beneficial influ- 
ence on most every teacher. Every member 


of the faculty became more conscious of the 
need of defending her subject and the particu- 
lar units within the subject than had been the 
case in the past. The group became fairly 
well acquainted with the recognized tech- 
niques of curriculum construction and were 
able to make use of them in their own fields. 
Much pride was taken in the mimeographed 
product which came at the conclusion of our 
period of study. (SHS, 1360) 

We have been attempting to raise the stand- 
ards of our teaching in English by having 
meetings of our English teachers with the 
elementary English teachers. In these meet- 
ings we discuss what we consider the weak- 
nesses of our system and decide upon the 
essentials for an eighth grade graduate. We 
also test each entrant in our freshman class 
and pick out the points to be emphasized. 
We also test our senior group and if they do 
not pass a certain standard, we place them in 
a special English group for review until they 
are able to pass this test. We carry out 
somewhat the same program in mathematics. 


(4, 392) 


VIII. Course Outlines; Lesson Plans. 


I have all teachers write a description of 
each course they will offer, names of text- 
books, and definite amounts of the texts, or 
definite ideas or large units they expect to 
cover during the year. I also ask each teacher 
for a daily lesson assignment for each course. 
This assignment sheet comes into the office 
each day. If perchance the principal has not 
time to supervise the work of the teacher 
daily—as he does not—he may at least look 
the assignment sheets over, determine wheré 
there is possible need of supervision, and go 
over the work with the teacher. (4, 240) 


A sheet providing for an abbreviated daily 
lesson plan was devised and mimeographed. 
Each teacher deposits one of these in her letter 
box in the principal’s office before work begins 
each day. By this means the principal is able 
to tell at a glance just what is going on in 
any room at any hour, and to regulate his class- 
room visits accordingly. This plan also as- 
sures some teacher-preparation and planning 
for each recitation unit. (6, 362) 


IX. Pupil Adjustment and Progress. 

Our plan has been to establish as far as 
possible detailed acquaintance of every pupil 
with the record of accomplishments from date 
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In many rooms this is done by 
graphic presentations on given working units. 
Teachers follow various plans in producing 
this result, depending on the nature of the 
subject, but the essential of the thought is to 
give the pupil constant reminder of how the 


to date. 


record stands. We believe that this is an es- 
sential in carrying out what is alleged to be 
the fundamental element of secondary educa- 
tion, which is to enable the pupil to travel 
the educational road alone. (6, 2930) 


X. Selection of Teachers. 


I should say that the most satisfactory su- 
pervisory device to use is that of observing 
the teaching of candidates before employing 
them. So far as I know, there is no reliable 
criteria for the selection of teachers. As far 
as possible it has been my practice to visit 
candidates in their present teaching positions, 
or in cases where they have no teaching posi- 
tions, to invite them to this school and give 
them two or three teaching assignments. Fre- 
quently, teachers come and visit the school the 
day before they teach the classes, so that they 
are thoroughly familiar with the work of the 
group. (JHS, 676) 


XI. Miscellaneous. 


Nearly every school has one or two teachers 
who are often late to school or rush into the 
classroom after the class is already there. The 
most effective method in dealing with this 
teacher that I have found is for the principal 
to take charge of the class and go right ahead 
with calling the roll or with the regular class- 
room procedure. When the teacher appears, 
quietly turn the class over to her and leave 
the room. Say nothing whatever to the teacher 
about being late. It will seldom be necessary 





for the principal to repeat the performance. I 
can recall very distinctly a principal doing this 
very same thing to me years ago when I was 
doing classroom teaching! (4, 350) 


In our school we have selected teachers 
working in conjunction with a nearby college 
graduate school in education. These teachers 
rank as assistant professors in the college and 
supervise the product of the college in an in- 
tensive six weeks of full time teaching load. 
This very practice tends to make our entire 
corps conscious of this observation and results 
in more careful study of methods. (JHS, 603) 


The foregoing statements present a va- 
riety of supervisory practices. In certain 
cases there might be some doubt on the part 
of the reader as to whether the particular 
examples are supervisory in nature, or ad- 
ministrative, or both, but it is encouraging 
to find that practically all of them center 
emphasis on the classroom teacher and are 
therefore clearly supervisory in intent. In 
general the picture is favorable and shows 
considerable development in thought and 
practice in high school supervision. If the 
high school principals could be encouraged 
to record their plans in considerable detail, 
the results would be more useful to others 
than is the present tendency to list devices in 
a quantitative manner. The need is not so 
much for new ways of supervising as for a 
wider and more professional application of 
one or more of the numerous and excellent 
supervisory practices already known. 





A STUDY OF THE COOPERATIVE GROUP PLAN WITH 
PARTICULAR REFERENCE TO ACHIEVEMENT 


Byron D. Stuart 


Principal, Grant and Franklin Schools, Westfield, New Jersey 


The Codperative Group Plan has made it 
possible in our fifth and sixth grades to pro- 
vide a type of education that more ade- 
quately meets the needs of our particular 
group of pupils and teachers. This arrange- 
ment has not only made some apparent 
improvement in the standards of achieve- 
ment but it has also provided a flexible plan 
whereby the educational program has been 
enriched. 

During the past four years, one of the 
two schools under my supervision has been 
using this plan. This group was first or- 
ganized in September, 1931. At that time 
only one fifth and two sixth grade classes 
were included in the group. For the past 
two years the group has consisted of five 
classes of fifth and sixth grade pupils. For 
September, 1935, we have a fifth grade and 
a sixth grade codperative group. Each group 
will consist of three sections. 

Before discussing the matter of enrich- 
ment of the educational program for this 
group, let us examine the results of a study 
I have made of the two schools over which 
I am principal. For the purpose of this 
article, the traditional one-teacher school 
will be designated as School A and the 
school using the Codperative Group Plan as 
School B. 

School A draws its pupils from a select 
residential group of the very well-to-do 
middle-class Americans. There are no col- 
ored or foreign children in this school and 
no children from poor homes. The average 


1.Q. of this school is somewhat above that 
of School B and consistently so with the ex- 
ception of the present year, when they are 
approximately even. In fact all the children 
in School A come from fine American 
homes where good English usage is the 
accepted practice. Through conversation, 
social contacts, and travel these pupils have 
built up a wealth of information and know|- 
edge which supplements the work of the 
school. 

In School B, 88° of the pupils come from 
essentially the same type of homes as in 
School A. Of the remaining 12%, 6.5% 
are colored boys and girls and the remain- 
ing pupils come from homes of the foreign 
or poorer class of whites. 

In the year preceding the organization of 
the Codperative Group Plan in School B, 
the results of the intelligence and achieve- 
ment testing showed the following compari- 
sons (Table I). At this time both schools 
had the traditional one-teacher set-up. 











TABLE I 
Period School ‘Mo .~ 
EQ30-1931 .... A I20 114 
1930-1931 .... B 116 113 














School A is six months superior to School B 
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The tests used for securing the above in- 
formation were the National Intelligence 
Tests and the Otis Classification Tests. 
These tests were given to the sixth grade 
pupils of both schools in May. 

In the fall of 1931, the fifth and sixth 
grades of School B were organized into a 
codperative group. The results (Table II) 
represent a comparison between schools A 
and B for the subsequent four-year period. 
For the purpose of this study the National 
Intelligence Tests and the Stanford Achieve- 
ment Test, Revised, were given. The later 
test was given to the sixth grades of both 
schools during the middle of May each year. 











TABLE II 
Superiority of 
Me- |Aver-| Codperative 
Period |School/dian| age | Group in 
1.Q. | 1.Q.| Terms of 
Months 
1931-1932 | A |110 | 112 
1931-1932 | B |107 | 106 ° 
1932-1933 | A |122.5] 123 
1932-1933 | B |r2x | 121 I 
1933-1934| A [114 | 114 
1933-1934| B |r10 | 114 5 
1934-1935 | A |x18 | 117 
1934-1935 | B_ |117.5) 119 8 

















From the above data it is evident that 
School B has shown a gradual increase in 
the achievement of its pupils as compared 
with School A. It is significant to note at 
this point that the teacher factor cannot be 
a major element in this change. The sixth 
grade teacher in the traditional school has 
been in charge of her group for the past 
three full years and the two fifth grade 
teachers have been in their present positions 


during the entire period covered by the 
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study. In the school which has the Co- 


operative Group organization there has been 
no change in the teacher personnel in the 
sixth grades for this period and in the fifth 
grades there has been only one change in 
the past three years. I believe that this 
progress on the part of School B has been 
due to the advantages of the Codperative 
Group Plan. 

This fact in itself is not the most impor- 
tant nor is it the most significant factor in 
the comparison of these two schools. The 
enlargement and enrichment of the cur- 
riculum brought about by the codperative 
group organization represents the most out- 
standing contribution of the plan to the edu- 
cational growth of the school. 

The traditional program of studies for 
these grades has been enlarged both in area 
and in depth. Less time for the most part 
has actually been spent on the so-called 
“major” subjects in School B than in School 
A. Somewhat more time and emphasis has 
been placed upon assembly programs, music, 
and art and an entirely new field of ele- 
mentary science has been developed. This 
last mentioned subject utilizes the normal 
interest of children in natural science and 
has been very much liked by the pupils as 
well as being a very practical course. In 
addition to this a definite program in read- 
ing instruction has been inaugurated. Since 
this phase of the curriculum has been de- 
veloped for only the past two years, there 
is not sufficient time nor data to draw con- 
clusive facts from this arrangement. How- 
ever, during the past year the results of the 
Metropolitan Advanced Reading Tests show 
a marked superiority in favor of the Co- 
operative Group. The results of these tests 
are shown in Table III. 

Several years ago when the Gates Silent 
Reading Tests were given, School A always 
ranked higher than School B in these tests. 
Now the situation is reversed. 

We believe that this approach, which has 
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TABLE III 
Superiority of 
Laorand Coéperative 
Period | School | “font Group in 
Terms of 
Months 
1934-1935 A 173% 
1934-1935 | B | 81% 8 














been made possible by the development of 
the Codperative Group Plan, will develop 
a specialist in fifth and sixth grade reading 
procedures which will combine the best prin- 
ciples of synthesis and integration with the 
advantages of a specialized technique and 
experience. An abundance of interesting 
and suitable books, magazines, and papers 
in the schoolroom is not enough. The 
teacher must be an artist in her method and 
technique. Reading has its own psychology 
and she must be a master to apply it to a 
group of 35 pupils. The Codperative Group 
makes it possible for the pupils to have a 
teacher who not only “knows them” but 
who can diagnose their reading difficulties 
and give each of them the special remedial 
work which he or she needs. 

In addition a definite attempt has been 
made to teach character education not as a 
subject but through units of work on the 
home, the family, and the community. In 
connection with this program a school coun- 
cil has been organized which assumes re- 
sponsibility and functions in an admirable 
way in school relationships. 

One of the advantages of the Codperative 
Group Plan has been that it has secured the 
benefits of specialization for the teachers 
and at the same time has made it possible to 
develop correlated units of work. This pro- 
cedure is not possible, nor do I believe de- 
sirable for all the subject matter taught. 


Arithmetic has been taught very largely 
apart from any correlated process. But for 
the most part it is possible to develop units 
of work in which all teachers join, each 
contributing her part to the study and solu- 
tion of the problem. 

The following unit of work developed by 
the teachers of the sixth grade codperative 
group is suggestive of the degree and effec- 
tiveness and also of the practicability of cor- 
relation of subject matter. This unit of 
work represents a brief summary of the unit 
written up by the teachers’ of the group fol- 
lowing the teaching of the unit. It is given 
here as originally submitted by the teachers 
without any embellishment but with some 
abbreviation to make it suitable for this 
article. 


UNIT OF WORK 
A MEDITERRANEAN CRUISE 
Aims: 

To appreciate art and architecture of Medi- 

terranean people. 

To enjoy a Mediterranean climate and 

Mediterranean customs. 

To get pleasure from history and _ geog- 

raphy. 

Advertisements in magazines, illustrative 
travel material at the Westfield Trust Com- 
pany, and many post cards displayed in con- 
spicuous places influenced the children toward 
Mediterranean travel. Following newspaper 
advertisements, itineraries, and maps of the 
Mediterranean, we planned our own tour. 
Anticipation is often greater than realization 
and at this time anticipation ran high. 

We immediately began writing for more 
information. Many fathers either went them- 
selves or sent their secretaries to travel bu- 
reaus. Marvelous illustrative material, such as 
is issued by various steamship companies, 
American Express Company, etc., was secured. 

Our friends who had traveled had in some 
way kept together the mementos collected 
and we thought this necessary too. Conse- 
quently we planned to make booklets includ- 
ing the pictures collected and diaries written 
aboard ship at night. Some planned to in- 


1 Helen Wilson, Nan Frank, Alice Britton, Sara James, Ada Grillo. 
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clude pictures of products seen in our travels, 
jokes heard, and other humorous bits. 

After studying ship plans of the ocean 
liner bound for Mediterranean ports, we se- 
lected the Rex as best suited to our pocket- 
books and purposes. Our ship proved a good 
choice (according to the diaries), few feeling 
any seasickness. Leaving our relatives and 
friends in New York, we gave ourselves up 
to two days of delightful ocean travel. The 
diaries described this very clearly. 

The itinerary on the following page takes us 
from here through the Mediterranean and back 
to Funchal, Madeira. 

Even though a delightful time had been 
enjoyed by all, the Statue of Liberty was 
a welcome sight as we steamed up New York 


Harbor. 


ENGLIsH CoRRELATION 
Aim: 

To provide a fresh and interesting oppor- 
tunity for the improvement of our oral 
and written composition through the 
planning and writing of individual diaries. 


Procedure: 

In social studies the children followed their 
itineraries and studied about the countries 
they visited. When they came to Eng- 
lish class they wrote their diaries for the 
preceding day. Since they were all anx- 
ious to have the best looking results, 
they were careful about writing and spell- 
ing in most cases. We referred to the 
dictionary many times for words. 


While touring Italy we studied the follow- 
ing Roman myths for reproduction stories: 


The Golden Touch 
The Story of Springtime 
The Miraculous Pitcher 


Many bits of poetry can be found to be 
used in connection with this; for example: 


While stands the Coliseum, Rome shall stand; 
When falls the Coliseum, Rome shall fall; 
And when Rome falls, the world. 

—Lorp Byron 


I stood in Venice on the Bridge of Sighs, 

A palace and a prison on each hand. 

I saw from out the waves her structures rise 

As from the stroke of the enchanter’s wand. 
—Lorp Byron 
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Art CorrELATION 
Map work. 


1. Map showing route with names of cities 
to be visited, typewritten on slips of paper 
and pasted in place. 

2. Decorative map done in easel paint pic- 
turing native costumes and things of in- 
terest, such as Rock of Gibraltar, the 
Leaning Tower, etc. 


Booklet covers—made for booklets planned in 
social studies class. Class Portfolio containing 
pictures of places of interest. Sand table 
representation. 


1. Bull Fight 
2. Gibraltar 
3. Venice 


Study of architecture. 


1. Gothic 
2. Byzantine 


Dolls dressed in native costumes. 
Picture Study: 


The Grand Canal, Venice, by Turner 


Music CorrELATION 


In connection with the Mediterranean 
Cruise, I took up the following work with 
the sixth grades: 


Verdi’s Operas: 


Rigoletto 
Il Trovatore 
Aida 
The children made several box scenes in 
connection with same. 
Italian Music—street singers. 
Development of opera from beginning to 
present form—operetta versus opera. 
Stradivarius and his famous violins, which 
led us to discuss owners of these famous in- 
struments—Spalding, Menuhin, Elman. 
Singing various Italian songs from texts 
and Golden Song Books. 
Playing records of bits from famous operas 
and selections from other Italian music. 
French Music—music in the French courts. 
Composer—Mozart. Although not a 
French musician, he had spent so much time 
at French courts we found him a favorite 
musician to study at this time. 
Spanish Music—Less in detail as the ma- 
terial for same was not as plentiful. 








Arrive 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 


Feb. 
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- 15 


16 


22 


25 
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30 


- 30 


- 30 
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Time 
9 A.M. 


9 A.M. 


Morn 


Q A.M. 


Morn 


g A.M. 


9 A.M. 


g A.M. 


12 Noon 


4 P.M. 


9 A.M. 


Q A.M. 


9 A.M. 


g A.M. 


Q A.M. 


g A.M. 
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ITINERARY FOR MEDITERRANEAN CRUISE 


Gibraltar 
re stops to allow passengers to disem- 
bark. Side trips may be taken to Mal- 
aga, Seville, and Granada. 
Nice 
Chance to swim in the blue Mediterra- 
nean. Grande Corniche drive to Monte 
Carlo. 
Genoa 
Sightseeing trip to city. By rail to 
Milan, Pisa, Florence, Rome, and Naples. 
Naples 
Trips to Pompeii, Mt. Vesuvius, Amalfi; 
drive to Sorrento, Blue Grotto, Capri. 
Messina 
Automobile trip to city and environs. 
Venice 
Visit Grand Canal, Rialto Bridge, Bridge 
of Sighs, St. Marks Cathedral, the Lido 
bathing beach. 


Trieste 

Automobile trip through Tyrolean Alps. 
Spalato 

View harbor and take on freight. 
Tirana 

To see customs of Albanians. 
Patras 


First and only stop in Greece, then 
through Corinth Canal to Aigean Sea. 


Athens 
View old and new city from ship. 
Istanbul 
Visit famous city of Mohammedans. 
Rhodes 
Visit city. 
Haifa 
By automobile to Jerusalem and Bethle- 
hem. 
Tunis 
Sightseeing tour of city. 
— 
isit city with guide. 
Madeira 
Pleasant day on island. 


Review on boat home. 


Leave 
Jan. 13 
jan. 15 
Jan. 21 
Jan. 23 
Jan. 24 
Jan. 28 
Jan. 29 
Jan. 30 
Jan. 30 
Jan. 30 
Jan. 31 
Feb. 1 
Feb. 2 
Feb. 5 
Feb. 6 
Feb. 7 


Time 
9 P.M. 


Midnight 


9 P.M. 


g P.M. 


Noon 


Q P.M. 


9 P.M. 
II A.M. 
2 P.M. 


6 P.M. 


g P.M. 
9 P.M. 


9 P.M. 


9 P.M. 
Q P.M. 


g P.M. 
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ACHIEVING SKILLS IN PROGRESSIVE PRIMARY 
SCHOOLS 


J. Wayne WRicHTSTONE 


Institute of School Experimentation, Teachers College, Columbia University 


Educational progress and reform have al- 
ways been attained by means of experi- 
mental practices which are tested by their 
outcomes in experience. Newer-type schools 
have experimented with integrated units 
of work and individualized study of es- 
sential skills and information. Standard- 
type schools, clinging to experiences of the 
past, have viewed rather skeptically new 
curricular practices. The question has often 
been asked: have pupils in the newer-type 
schools achieved a mastery of the instru- 
mental skills in reading, language, and 
number? This study provides a tentative 
answer at least to the question of achieve- 
ment of academic skills and habits in the 
primary grades. 

The newer-type practices in the primary 
grades have been evolved from a number 
of subordinate principles, or hypotheses, 
as follows: the classroom is a form of demo- 
cratic social life, and the children recon- 
struct their experiences therein. These ex- 
periences are children’s social activities, and 
various parts of the curriculum are inte- 
grated around these activities or central 
problems. Interests are regarded as signs 
and symptoms of children’s growing powers 
and abilities, and the teacher seeks, stimu- 
lates, and guides these interests. Children’s 


interests and powers are developed by ac- 


tivities, and not by passive assimilation of 
knowledge alone. Education is the founda- 
tion upon which social progress and reform 
are founded, and, consequently, education 


must be concerned with the vital problems 
in the world both of the child and adult. 

Standard-type practices in the primary 
grades are founded upon a different educa- 
tional theory and its subordinate principles, 
or hypotheses. In brief these hypotheses 
are: the classroom is a form of restricted 
social life, and the pupils’ experiences in it 
are limited to academic lessons which are 
learned quickly and thoroughly by allotting 
certain hours of the school day to instruc- 
tion in separate subjects of the curriculum. 
Those children whose interests do not cor- 
respond with the set curriculum are disre- 
garded. The real objectives of classroom 
instruction are mostly the content of each 
separate subject. Teaching conventional 
subjects is the wisest method of aiding social 
progress. 

Newer-type practices. Before entering 
into a discussion of the relative achieve- 
ments of newer-type and standard-type 
pupils, brief accounts of the significant 
practices of each type of school will be of 
help for orientation purposes. In the newer- 
type schools, kindergarten-primary activities 
evolve from representative activities in the 
home, neighborhood, or playground. The 
kindergarten program is centered around 
play and social activities. By means of 
stories, books, and pictures, which are sup- 
plied by the teacher, the pupils’ interests 
are given meaning and direction. 

The curriculum of the first grade is also 
fused around children’s social activities, 
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such as classroom projects or content de- 
rived from trips to post-offices, markets, 
and farms. These typical activities provide 
the teacher with opportunities for guiding 
the children in their acquisition of atti- 
tudes, skills, and habits of planning work. 
Such achievement employs language, music, 
dramatics, art, number, science, writing, 
reading. These skills reconstruct and en- 
large the pupils’ interests and powers. 
Learnings in these skills are normal activi- 
ties and integral parts of units of work, and 
they are systematically achieved through 
the guidance of the teacher. 

In the second and third grades the chil- 
dren’s interests and activities are directed 
toward more complex units of social under- 
standing, such as the study of other peoples 
and other times. Units which lead to a 
comprehension of the Indians, Swiss, 
Dutch, Japanese, and other peoples are in- 
troduced. Oral as well as written expres- 
sion is an integral part of such social and 
educational activities. One of the natural 
aspects of the development of the pupils’ 
interests into powers and knowledges is the 
evolution of powers in reading. Activities in 
fine and industrial arts are correlated with 
practically every unit of work. 

As the pupils’ powers in reading, writ- 
ing, language, number, and the arts de- 
velop, special guidance for industrial pu- 
pils becomes necessary. A certain part of 
the second and third grade curriculum, 
therefore, is devoted to satisfying the special 
needs and interests of these pupils. Indi- 
vidual lessons in reading and number are 
given during special periods, but creative 
group activities continue to be planned by 
the children, and such activities follow no 
set program. 

In conducting such a program of activi- 
ties, the teacher assumes the rdle of guide 
and counselor. Early each morning and 
afternoon the children plan the work of 
the ensuing session. They plan both in- 


dividual and group activities. When the 


pupils are unable to act on their own initia. 
tive, the teacher, as guide and adviser in 
the planning, suggests or stimulates activi- 
ties and methods of work. In addition, the 
teacher has the responsibility of securing 
materials and information for pupil ac- 
tivities. 

Standard-type practices. In the schools 
where standard-type practices are in force, 
a rather conventional program of studies is 
followed in the primary grades. Kinder 
garten activities consist largely of games 
and play with a free type of curriculum, 
When the children arrive at the primary 
grade level, however, their activities are 
governed by a prescribed course of study. 
The major part of such a curriculum of 
prescribed study originates in basic reading 
texts, formal work drills, phonetic exercises, 
spelling, and writing. Such studies con- 
stitute the activities of the day. Materials 
and context of study are assigned by the 
teacher, and all pupils study and recite 
upon identical assignments. Number work, 
language, and health are also formally as- 
signed activities. 

In the standard-type school the réle of 
the teacher is to see that the prescribed pro- 
gram of activities is administered accord- 
ing to specifications. The content to be 
taught during stated periods is also speci- 
fied in a course of study. During a recita- 
tion the teacher tests the individual’s mas- 
tery of the assigned skills, habits, and 
knowledge, and if such mastery is lacking, 
the teacher endeavors to correct such de- 
ficiency by means of drills and suggestions. 


ConpDITIONS FOR "TEACHING 


The training and experience of the teach- 
ers in both types of schools were practically 
similar. Pupil personnel for the two types 
of teaching practice was equated on bases 
of 1.Q., chronological age, and __socio- 
economic status. In order that the data 
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TABLE I 


AverAGE Scores FoR INTELLIGENCE, CHRONOLOGICAL AGE, AND Socio-Economic STATUS 
or Primary Pupits EquaTeD FROM NEWER-TYPE AND STANDARD-TYPE SCHOOLS 











; Average Standard 
Schools Pupils Sour Deviation 
Intelligence: 
EE nnd d6uktNdWeseeeddened sain 74 103 . 40 18.18 
EE kon bctvine cine satecadoneawe 74 103.50 18.09 
Chronological Age: 
a tiiikiny chews eiwkhakaweenne 74 98.02 10.20 
EE ii nk ose hekthadnewende den 74 97.30 9.60 
Socio-Economic Status: 
EL cit héchektad Keb eidaccennewgis 74 19.92 8.30 
ED Swathi awcthchsntenessieens 74 19.82 8.80 














might be as representative as possible, pu- 
pils from various types of racial and eco- 
nomic backgrounds were included. Schools 
representing both newer- and standard-type 
practices were chosen which included pu- 
pils of foreign- and native-born parentage. 

Table I presents the results of newer and 
standard-type school pupils equated on the 
bases of intelligence, chronological age, and 
socio-economic status. For measuring the 
pupils’ intelligence, the Detroit First Grade 
Intelligence Test was used. Chronological 
age is expressed in months. Socio-economic 
status was measured by a special Social 
Background Data Sheet. For comparative 
purposes the scores received on this test 
were interpreted in terms of the Sims Score 
for Socio-Economic Status. As it was not 
deemed feasible to secure reliable socio- 
economic information from lower primary 
grade pupils, the scores of the upper pri- 
mary grade pupils were secured and used. 
Such socio-economic scores, it may be as- 
sumed, hold true for the lower as well as 
the upper primary grade pupils. 

As measured by the Detroit First Grade 
Intelligence Test, the pupils in both types 
of school showed an average intelligence 
quotient of about 103.50. In chronological 


age the groups were practically equivalent; 
the newer-type pupils had an average age 
of 98.02 months, the standard-type pupils, 
97-30 months. The groups were practically 
identical in socio-economic status. 


INTELLECTUAL FacrTors 


To appraise the so-called intellectual out- 
comes of newer-type in comparison with 
standard-type practices, the Metropolitan 
Achievement Tests, Primary II Battery, 
Form A, were administered to equated pu- 
pils in both types of school. This battery 
includes tests of knowledges and skills in 
reading, spelling, language, and arithmetic. 
Table II gives the average score attained 
in the various tests of primary pupils who 
were equated for intelligence, social back- 
ground, and chronological age. ‘These 
scores are expressed in terms of school 
months of achievement. 

An inspection of these test results of 
primary pupils provides a tentative answer 
to the question of achievement in reading, 
spelling, language, and arithmetic skills 
under newer-type and standard-type prac- 
tices. The respective scores for equated 
pupils in the newer-type and standard- 
type schools were as follows: reading, 
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TABLE II 
AVERAGE ACHIEVEMENT OF EquaTeD Primary Pupits 1n Reapina, Spettinc, Lancuacz, 
AND AriTHMetTic UNDER NEWER-TYPE AND STANDARD-TYPE PRACTICES 
Aver- | Standard | Difference Mitta 
Schools Pupils | age Devi- | of Aver- |SE Diff.| Ratio} = ies 
Scores | ation ages 
meee: 
ewer-type ........ 2.0 . 
Standar a amine a —o 80 o s-3e 1 5-08) 99-9 
—< , . . 
ewer-type ........ 28. I 
Standard-type ...... é an 8 - aia ca 13-37) 99-9 
“—. 66 88 i 
ewer-type ........ .30 : 
Standar Ges pheeak 66 an 3 58 “7 sp | 6.28] 998-9 pe 
— ‘ th 
ewer-type ........ 27.22 s 
Standar aa aaiedcanm é ved ae — tO | 2-38) gor. : 
ca 
32.03, 25.35; spelling, 28.93, 24.71; language, dividualized diagnostic and remedial ma- st 
33.30, 26.53; arithmetic, 27.22, 24.72. In_ terials, but the use of these materials was gi 
these four skills the pupils in the newer- correlated with meaningful pupil activities th 
type schools were distinctly superior. In inherent in units of work. The standard- a 
all subjects except arithmetic the newer-type type schools provided to class groups sys- u 
pupils’ superiority was statistically signifi- tematic instruction in these subjects. All 
cant. In other words the chances are almost pupils worked on the same lesson. Ma- v 
1,000 to 1,000 that with similar pupils in terials were taught in piecemeal fashion ac- ce 
like situations the results would be es- cording to a daily schedule, and were un- ir 
sentially the same. related to any central idea, themes, or pupil le 
activities outside the lesson itself. a 
Iapications oF THE Srupy The second hypothesis is that the central c 
For the purpose of this study it was pos- units, or topics, of work do not necessarily v 
sible to equate only about seventy-five of detract from the achievement of. instru- s 
the total number of pupils originally tested. mental skills in academic areas of the cur- 
Such a sampling is too small to allow for riculum. If the teacher guides the pupils’ 0 
final conclusions. Although comprehensive interests and activities wisely, a progres- I 
conclusions may not be drawn from the sive development in reading, language arts, 
test results, certain hypotheses are implicit and arithmetic ensues. The newer-type pri- t 
in them: first, the newer-type practices are mary curriculum devotes less time than the t 
equal to or better than the standard-type standard-type curriculum to actual drills in Q 
practices for acquisition of skills and habits academic skills and habits, but, through a t 
in the instrumental subjects of reading, correlation and integration of these skills 
spelling, language, and arithmetic. The and habits with children’s social activities t 
newer-type schools not only provided sys- in vital units of work, the newer-type prac- 
tematic instruction in the skills through in- tices provide for a better mastery of them. t 











A STUDY OF THE VOCABULARY USED IN ORAL 
EXPRESSION BY A GROUP OF FOURTH 
GRADE CHILDREN 


MERLE Brown 


Instructor and Critic, School of Education, Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana 


At the present time there is in progress 
under the direction of the School of Educa- 
tion of Indiana University an intensive study 
pertaining to the vocabulary of pupils of 
the intermediate grades. The purpose of 
this study is to discover the words which 
make up the oral, written, and reading vo- 
cabularies of children of these grades. After 
such words have been made available, a 
gradation for the same will be made 
through experimentation so as to determine 
a basic reading and spelling vocabulary for 
use in the intermediate grades. 

Already a number of studies are under 
way. One of these is an analysis of written 
compositions of large numbers of children 
in these grades. Others are: an analysis of 
letters written by children in the intermedi- 
ate grades; a study of the books read by 
children in these grades; an analysis of the 
vocabulary used in reading materials as- 
signed to these grades. 

One phase of this large project is a study 
of the vocabulary used in oral expression. 
It is that phase with which the present re- 
port is concerned. No attempt will be made 
to explain the set-up and technique used in 
the whole study upon which many people 
are working and which will require years 
to complete. 

The data for this small study were assem- 
bled in the fourth grade of the Elm Heights 
School of the city of Bloomington from Oc- 
tober 10, 1930, to March 26, 1931. During 
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these five months twenty-seven forty-min- 
ute periods were set aside for informal talk- 
ing on the part of the children in the group. 
All that went on during these twenty-seven 
periods was stenographically recorded. (At 
this point it may be stated that the group 
considered the stenographer an observer in 
the room until the very close of the experi- 
ment.) It is upon an analysis of these re- 
corded talks that the findings of this study 
are based. 

It may be well to present first a picture 
of the group used in the experiment. This 
group consisted of 45 children—17 girls and 
28 boys. In intelligence the group was some- 
what above the average mixed group of the 
public school. Two children had an LQ. 
below 80; six were between go and 100; nine 
were between 100 and 110; nineteen were 
between 111 and 130; seven were between 
132 and 149; one child had an L.Q. of 152, 
and another, 160. Thus the average intelli- 
gence of the group as shown by the results 
obtained from the scores made on the Na- 
tional Intelligence Test is 116. 

The grade equivalent of the group in lan- 
guage usage as indicated by Test 4 of the 
New Stanford Achievement Test, Form V, 
shows a range of grade level from second 
grade, sixth month, to ninth grade, fifth 
month, with the average achievement of the 
group at grade level of fifth grade, third 
month, as compared with the actual school 
grade of fourth grade, first month. Thus 
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in language usage the group appears to be 
more than a year in advance of its grade 
placement. 

A study was made of the teacher estimate 
of the group’s standing in English as indi- 
cated on the school cumulative records. This 
study shows that the average teacher esti- 
mate for the three preceding years ranged 
from S, which is interpreted to mean from 
96 to 100, to F, which falls between 81 to 85, 
the average grade marking the group being 
E, which corresponds to a grade from go 
to 95. The average teacher estimate of the 
group’s use of English tends to place it 
somewhat higher than may be found in the 
average schoolroom. 

An attempt was made to secure some data 
concerning the children’s home environ- 
ment. The data concerning the occupa- 
tions of the fathers show that these varied 
all the way from a cook in a sandwich shop 
to a university professor. Manual workers, 
skilled mechanics, and professional people 
were all included, but the latter seemed to 
predominate. 

That the children of the group were ex- 
posed to reading matter is evidenced by the 
number of magazines and newspapers avail- 
able in the homes. This total number was 
407, which would allow for an average of 
g per home. It will be found later on in 
the study that this amount of available read- 
ing matter was an important factor in some 
of the talks given by the children. 

Another item of importance was the one 
pertaining to the number and nature of the 
trips taken. The data on this item show 
that trips form the most common type of 
recreation reported by the parents of the 
children in the study. These data showed 
no uniformity in either the length or num- 
ber of trips taken. These varied from an 
afternoon at The Cascades to a year in Eng- 
land. But it was these trips which made 
possible many of the talks given by the 
children. A study of the topics used by the 


group shows that more than one-third of 
the total number of talks given were de- 
pendent upon such trips. 

Since these children had not had more 
than the average amount of freedom in so- 
cial intercourse in the first three grades of 
the school, there seemed to be a need to 
precede the experiment with some motiva- 
tion. To provide this a fourth grade child 
in another room was asked to talk before 
the group. This child was known to have a 
fluency of expression much above that of 
the average fourth grade child. Then, too, 
she had recently returned from a trip 
abroad and was quite anxious to relate her 
experiences to an appreciative audience. But 
this child had so much to say that was 
worthwhile that she used the entire period 
and then did not have sufficient time to tell 
all she wished. 

Inasmuch as this period was practically 
monopolized by a child who was not one 
of the group in the study, no use was made 
of the words recorded in the first talking 
period. However, this child’s talk proved 
so stimulating that no further motivation 
was needed to make the group ready for 
wholehearted participation in the talking 
period of the following day. 

The stenographic record shows that four 
separate talks were given in the second talk- 
ing period. This record further indicates 
that there was not sufficient time to allow 
all who had planned to talk to do so, and 
upon the suggestion of one member of the 
group, it was agreed to let these children 
give their talks first at the next talking 
period. 

Since the purpose of this study was pri- 
marily to determine what words children 
use when an opportunity is given them for 
an unrestricted use of oral expression, every 
effort was made to permit the utmost free- 
dom in the choice of topic and length of 
talk. No child was asked to talk; only 
those who felt they were so full of a subject 
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TABLE I 


NuMBER AND DisTRIBUTION OF THE 118 TALKs GIVEN IN THE 26 TALKING PERIoDs 




















Number of talks .. I 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 II 
Number of periods . I 4 5 6 4 2 ° 2 ° ° 2 
that they must tell about it were encouraged TABLE II 
to submit their topics to the one in charge DisTrRIBUTION OF 118 TALKS INTO IO 
of the period. Grovupincs 
The interest of the group in the free talk- 
ing period is apparent in the fact that at ; No. of| Per Cent of 
bee was Fi ever a lack of planned Groupings Talks | Total Talks 
talks. On the other hand, the recorded ac- 
counts show that the big problem of the rr as 
talking period was to decide which talks Room programs ..... + 38.7 
would be given preference. There were too Study of birds ....... 3 51.0 
many talks rather than too few. Book reviews ....... 10 8.5 
The second point of interest is a considera- Experiences of others.| 9 7.6 
tion of the talks themselves. A study of ———— Reaees 8 6.8 
these was made to determine how many Children’s illustrations z 3 
talks were given during the entire time of Pets ................ 2 1.7 
the experiment. The results of this study Room party ........ I 8 
are given in Table I. It will be noted that 


during the twenty-six periods used for in- 
formal talking, 118 definitely planned talks 
were given; moreover it will be seen that 
the number of talks given during any one 
period ranged from 1 to 11. The most 
common number of talks given in a period 
appears to be 4. 

A further study of the subjects used in 
the talking periods was made to determine 
the nature of each talk. These data show 
that the talks tend to fall under ten group- 
ings. Table II indicates that the groupings 
may be classified as: personal experiences, 
toom programs, birds, book reviews, expe- 
riences of others, room exhibits, illustrations, 
pets, and parties. This table shows that the 
range of distribution of the 118 talks into 
these 10 groups is from 1 to 40. The relat- 
ing of personal experiences seems to furnish 
the most commonly used subject matter 
since the table shows that 4o talks of this 
hature were given. 











At this point it may be well to give some 
examples of the talking periods. The first 
example shows the influence of personal ex- 
periences in the selection of subject matter: 


The Field Museum at Chicago 

My Visit to Silver Springs, Florida 

Visiting Niagara Falls 

Hearing King George and the Prince of 

Wales Talk over the Radio 

Visiting Washington, D. C. 

The Santa Claus Parade at Detroit 

Another illustration is one which shows 
the influence of reading and the relating of 
experiences of others. During this period 
four talks were given: 

A Book Review of “Indian Legends” 

A Book Review of “Sea Scouts” 

When Mother Was Four Years Old 

When My Mother Was a Little Girl 


A third illustration is one which was 


brought about by the desire of the group 
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TABLE ‘Ill 


DistrRIBUTION OF 118 TatKs AMONG THE CHILDREN IN THE GROUP 








Number of talks ° I 2 3 
Number of children 2 13 Q- 10 





to show another fourth grade room some 
of the things they had learned in a study 
of the “Cave Dwellers.” The following 
talks were given in connection with a 
“movie reel” which the children had made 
to add interest to the program: 

About Cave Dwellers 

Introducing Dart and Wolf 

The Mother of Dart and Wolf 

The Father of Dart and Wolf 

How Cave Women Sew 

How Cave Men Fish 

Keeping the Fire Burning 

How Dart and Wolf Learned to Make Barbs 

The Stone Lamp 

Starving Time Among the Cave Dwellers 

Something About the Cro-Magnons 

The subject which furnished material for 
four full talking periods was “Birds.” This 
topic was introduced through a talk on “My 
Scrapbook.” This book happened to con- 
tain only pictures of birds. So many ques- 
tions were brought up during this talk 
which could not be answered that many of 
the children went home that night to look 
up reading matter on the subject of birds. 
As a result of this effort the following four 
talking periods were turned over to chil- 
dren who had found something interesting 
on “Birds” in their home reading of books, 
magazines, and papers. During these four 
periods such talks as the following were 
given: 

Why We Want Birds 

What We Can Do to Help Birds 

Some Enemies of the Birds 

The Night Police in the Bird World 

The Sad Fate of the Passenger Pigeon 


At this point it may be of interest to note 
the number of children giving these 118 


planned talks. A study of the recorded ac- 
counts shows at least one talk was given by 
43 children out of the group of 45. Table 
III indicates that the range in number of 
talks given by any one of these 43 children 
is from 1 to 12, the most common number 
being 1. The distribution of talks among 
the children was influenced more or less by 
the interest the group displayed in the per- 
sonal experiences of one child in the group. 
It was this child who gave the 12 talks. 
Some of the topics used in this child’s talks 
were: 


The Wedding of Betty Jane Showers 

A Visit to William Henry Harrison’s Home 
at Vincennes 

The Santa Claus Parade at Detroit 

When Mother and I Went to California 

The Orange Show in California 

Something About the Articles I Have 
Brought for Our Museum 


A careful record was kept of the number 
of times that a member of the group par- 
ticipated in the planned talk of another. 
This participation was either in the form of 
a question on some particular phase of the 
talk or an additional comment on the talk 
itself. The records show that there were 
1,253 instances of such participation. Table 
IV shows that the instances of participation 
on the part of the members of the group 
ranged in number from 8 to 131. 

The third and last point to be considered 
is an analysis of the vocabulary itself. The 
recorded accounts made it possible to tabu- 
late each word used during the twenty-six 
talking periods. This tabulation shows that 
the total number of words used by the 45 
children, either in a planned talk or in a 
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TABLE IV 
DisTRIBUTION OF THE 1,253 INSTANCES OF PARTICIPATION 











No. of No. of No. of 
Instances Children Instances Children Instances Childeon 
8 5 19 2 43 3 
9 2 20 I 45 * 
10 5 21 3 67 . 
II I 22 I 68 I 
13 3 23 2 83 I 
14 I 26 2 89 I 
16 I 28 I 131 I 
17 I 33 2 
18 I 38 I 




















contribution to a talk, numbered 38,898. 
The tabulation also shows that of the 38,898 
words used the total number of different 
words was found to be 2,764. 

The next step in the analysis of the vo- 
cabulary was to tabulate each word accord- 
ing to its placement in the Teacher's Word 
Book, by Thorndike. That is, each word 
was tabulated according to the hundred or 
thousand in which it fell in the Thorndike 
list. The result of this tabulation is shown 
in Table V. 

In the Placement column, if the credit 
number is 49 or over, it means that the 
word is in the first 1,000 words for impor- 
tance. A credit number from 29-48 means 
that the word is in the second 1,000. A 
credit number of 19-28 places it in the third 
1,000. A credit number of 14-18 places it 
in the fourth 1,000. A credit number of 
10-13 places it in the fifth 1,000. Words with 
a rating of 9 to 3 fall in the second 5,000 
words. Some words found in this study 
were not listed in the Thorndike list. These 
words have been designated in the credit 
column “o.” Table V shows not only the 
classification of the total number of differ- 
ent words and the total frequencies but also 
these converted into a per cent. Thus the 


first number in the third column (vertical) 
means that 36.18 per cent of the total num- 
ber of different words was in the first 1,000 
for importance. The first number in the 
fifth column means that 86.56 per cent of 
the total frequencies was in the first 1,000 
words for importance. 

It may be well to make some explanation 
concerning the 334 words falling in the “o” 
credit column. For the most part these 
were words belonging to a special vocabu- 
lary, such as “Father Marquette,” “Palm 
Beach,” “Spring Mill Park,” “Stone Moun- 
tain,” and others. 

At this point it may be of interest to note 
a few of the words showing the highest fre- 
quency of use. The word “the” showed the 
highest frequency; it was used 2,323 times. 
The next word most commonly used was 
“and,” 1,692 times. The word “a” occurred 
1,105 times. “It” followed next, with a fre- 
quency of 980. “To” showed a frequency of 
895, and “I” a frequency of 829. 

Another point deserving of consideration 
is the attitude of the children toward the 
experiment. In an effort to discover their 
impressions, the one in charge of the group 
asked all of the children who wished to do 
so to write letters giving their frank opinion 
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TABLE V 


PLACEMENT OF THE 2,764 DirFERENT WorDs AND THEIR 38,898 Frequencies AccorDING 
TO THE THORNDIKE 10,000 Worp List 











Placement — Per Cent sie ; | Per Cent 
Riedie thin Ee wend e mhadesined I ,000 36.18 33,672 86.56 
ESET er eee ee Pee er re ee eT 656 24.09 2,416 6.21 
CE hivnter hiv ek eEbsaeisennuserauinny 258 9-33 872 2.20 
RE ehidins take minale Reba pen kis ada Ke 148 5-35 374 .96 
inden ss Kec se Nene enaees enon sen 129 4.66 314 .80 

Se er ee eee eee ne 34 1.22 120 .30 
rE Eee eee Pete ee ee 47 1.69 III .28 
PD Gthieakesdtkha pera hadneeasumees 38 1.37 66 .16 
__ IEE ee ee eee eT ae ae eT 25 .go 114 .29 
cen Am wkeh nae KN kaw eae as 32 1.15 67 .17 
PE PRARAE Esa eee eneeceeneeseunenwes 42 1.51 102 .26 
hk Aaah aan WA ea hn mcekenbk ie 21 -75 47 .12 
rn Ee Ee ee ee ee 334 12.08 723 1.85 

















of the free talking period. The following 


comments are quoted from these letters: 


Points Mentioned Times Given 


Enjoy hearing about experiences that other 
children have had 
Children talked because they thought they 
had something interesting to tell.... 23 
Children talked only when they wanted to 19 
Talks were given loud enough so all could 
I a eee 19 
Talks helped children to learn about new 
shin Goh e ad nal indcelaiiicn’.s 16 
All the children showed enthusiasm in 
their talks 


ELLE ARISES AA PEE 15 
Child who gave the talk could answer 
I sch nei ch Bent oninitdc hs 15 
Talks about books made other children 
ee errr 15 
Talks about the articles in the museum 
were ery g00d....................: 13 
Children used good English............ II 
Children knew what to say............ II 
Talks helped children to learn about many 
EEE Cy 9 
Talks were always interesting.......... 9 
Talks about a trip taken or a book read by 
others in the group were very good..... 9 


Talks helped to enlarge the children’s vo- 
EE shir indohc he hues 3k Wace se 

Talks rested the children after playing 
hard during noon intermission....... 2 

Did not have to study for the free talk- 
ing period 


In concluding this report, the findings as 
indicated by a study of the data used may 
be stated briefly as follows: 


1. Children tend to talk freely and at 
length when given an opportunity to tell 
something they wish to tell. 

2. Children tend to prefer personal experi- 
ences for topics of conversation. 

3. Children tend to use words which fall 
in the first two thousand words of the Thorn- 
dike 10,000 word list. 

4. Words belonging to the first 1,000 words 
tend to form the chief vocabulary of a fourth 
grade child. 

5. Emphasis is to be placed upon the ac- 
quisition of the first 1,000 words in the Thorn- 
dike list. 

6. Restrict oral vocabulary to the first 5,000 
words; the first 2,000 may be sufficient. 




















THE CLEARING HOUSE 





PROVIDING MORE TIME FOR GROUP 
AND CREATIVE ACTIVITIES IN 
THE RIVERSIDE INTERMEDIATE 

SCHOOL 


In order to economize time and to pro- 
vide additional opportunities for worthwhile 
group and creative activities, the methods 
of teaching penmanship and spelling in the 
seventh and eighth grades of the Riverside 
schools were changed several years ago. In- 
stead of requiring each child to take these 
subjects for two years, regardless of his mas- 
tery of them, certain standards of achieve- 
ment were set up, by means of which it is 
possible to determine when mastery in these 
subjects has been attained. The child’s time 
is so valuable and there are so many worth- 
while things for him to do with any extra 
time that may be made available, that he 
cannot afford to spend his time on work 
already mastered. 

After a very thorough study of the pen- 
manship of adults, Koos found that a score 
of 60 on the Ayres Penmanship Scale was 
suficient to meet the social needs of the 
individual. By means of this scale, it is 
possible to determine when it is no longer 
necessary for a child to continue the formal 
work in penmanship. Instead of requiring 
a child to spend a definite number of years 
on a subject, it is much more logical to in- 
sist that he pursue the subject until mastery 
has been attained, but no longer. For those 
who have attained the necessary standard, 
the work is optional. 

This procedure has had a very stimulating 
effect on the penmanship in the preceding 
grades, especially in the sixth grade. The 
attitude of the children toward their pen- 
manship as well as the quality of the work 
has improved. 
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In spelling a similar procedure is fol- 
lowed. By means of a test on the words 
previously taught and those not yet taught, 
it is possible to determine which children 
may be exempted from the formal or reme- 
dial work in spelling. By concentrating the 
attention on those children who have spell- 
ing difficulties, a more effective method of 
teaching spelling is provided as well as ad- 
ditional time for worthwhile activities on 
the part of those children who have at- 
tained mastery. 

It should be pointed out that even though 
children are exempted from the regular 
spelling classes, they are still being taught 
spelling. Spelling is constantly taught in- 
formally to all children in their regular 
classes, especially in English. After all, it 
is very important that the child develop the 
right attitude toward spelling, so that he 
will not be satisfied with written work of 
any kind if words are misspelled. The de- 
sire on the part of the child to want to 
spell correctly is the goal toward which any 
good course in spelling must strive. 

Any child who has been excused, but does 
not maintain a high standard of spelling 
and penmanship in his written work in the 
regular school subjects, is required to return 
to the special class in the work which is be- 
low standard. If his themes in English, 
for example, are handed in poorly written, 
he may be required to return to the special 
penmanship class. Likewise, if his papers 
show many errors in spelling, he may be 
required to return to the special class in 
remedial spelling. 

In addition to providing a real under- 
standable incentive for the children, this 
method makes it possible for many children 
to save a great deal of valuable time. This 
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additional time provides an opportunity for 
enriching the experiences of the children 
through participation in various types of 
worthwhile club activities. A great many 
such clubs have been organized. Some of 
these are a newspaper club, library club, sci- 
ence club, radio club, aeroplane club, eti- 
quette club, and discussion club. The news- 
paper club may be taken as an example of 
how these clubs function in enriching the 
experiences of the children. This club pub- 
lishes a little newspaper which appears 
monthly. The members of the club collect 
the material, organize it, draw their own 
illustrations, cut their own stencils and run 
them off on the mimeograph. In addition 
to the many values derived by the group in 
the club, it is an excellent means for the 
exchange of ideas and accomplishments of 
the school as a whole. The number and 
variety of these clubs is constantly being 
increased, 

The home-room period, which is the last 
period in the afternoon, provides additional 
time for various interest group activities. 
Even if a child must continue his work in 
both spelling and penmanship, time for him 
to engage in these group activities is pro- 
vided in this period. In addition to the 
valuable experiences the children receive in 
their weekly home-room meetings, con- 
ducted by their own officers, ample time 
is provided for every child to engage in such 
activities as the glee clubs, orchestra, school 
patrol meetings, and craft work. 

The opportunity provided by such clubs 
for the development of initiative, self-reli- 
ance, codperation, and new interests is of 
great value to the children. Then, too, it 
has been possible to provide these additional 
opportunities without in any way lower- 
ing the standards in penmanship and 
spelling. 

L. J. Hauser, Superintendent, 
Public Schools, 
Riverside, Ill. 


LIFE ON THE OREGON TRAIL 


The dramatization of this unit of “Life 
on the Oregon Trail” offers a means 
whereby some children gain the recognition 
from their fellows which is a vital factor in 
their social adjustment. All the children 
enter into real life situations—they live, they 
create, they give of themselves. Through 
this, two of our problem children learned to 
coéperate with their group; each found his 


niche and filled it acceptably. 
Pupils’ objective. 
To live again life on the Oregon Trail. 


Approach. 


Each pupil contributed toward the mak- 
ing of a “moving picture” giving the growth 
of the United States, through drawings (col- 
ored) and compositions. One child te- 
marked, “I should like to have lived in the 
covered wagon on the trail.” Questioning 
revealed the fact that the group shared this 
longing. 

Procedure. 


The children read books on pioneer life. 
The following outline of the dramatization 
was suggested: 


The Night Camp. 


Enter wagon train, children singing re- 
frain of “Roll Along, Covered Wagon,” 
leader studying map of region. 

Halt for night camp, wagons placed in 
circle formation; men unhitch and feed 
horses; preparations for supper; eating 
supper; spontaneous conversation, noth- 
ing memorized (different each time the 
play was given to other classes); camp set- 
tles for sleep. 

Howls of Indians, camp astir; leader and 
captain meet Indians; conversation, Indians 
depart peacefully; camp sleeps. 


Breaking Camp in Morning. 
Leader awakes camp by shooting rifle 
and blowing bugle; women prepare 
breakfast; men feed and hitch horses— 
horses skittish; camp eats; load wagons; 
leader studies map for best route. 
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Enter Indians, give dance as parting ges- 
ture. 


On the Trail Again. 
Wagon train starts at signal of leader; 
children sing same refrain as at first; 
halt and sing whole of song. 


Materials. 
The following materials were originated 


and executed by the children: 


Two covered wagons, small tables over- 
turned and placed on children’s wagons, 
wagon bows made of reeds attached to 
table legs and covered with sheets 
(women and children ride inside). 

Two horses’ heads, drawn on folded wrap- 
ping paper, colored, edges sewed together 
leaving opening through which the child’s 
head slips. 

One map of proposed route. 

One drum (Indian’s), goat skin stretched 
over small keg. 

Costumes: men and boys—old straw hats, 
beards painted with charcoal, pointers 
for guns, knife in belt. 

Women—mothers’ long dresses. 

Indians—stripped to waist, faces and bodies 
painted with lip stick; feathers made of 
cardboard and painted. 


Outcomes. 


Practice in using reference books; practice 
in composition; some knowledge of West; 
increased ability to coéperate with others; 
realization of what pioneering meant, ap- 
preciation of conveniences of today; recog- 
nition of abilities of fellows; increased 
interest in history; urge to create, apprecia- 
tion of courage and responsibility. 


REFERENCES 


Barker-Dodd-Webb, The Story of Our Nation 
(Row, Peterson & Co.) 

Nida-Webb, Our Country Past and Present 
(Scott, Foresman & Co.) 

Estill, Beginner’s History of Our Country 
(Southern Publishing Co.) 

Bass, Stories of Early Times in the Great West 
(Bobbs, Merrill Co.) 

— Makers of the Nation (American Book 

O. 


Gordy, Stories of Later American History 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons) 


Mace, Beginner’s History (Rand, McNally & 
Co 


McMurry, Pioneers of the Rocky Mountains 
(Macmillan Co.) 
Faris, Winning the Oregon Country (Ginn & 
Co.) 
Bessie May WEIBLING, 


Anthony Margil School, 


San Antonio, Texas. 


BRIDGES 


Just before the children completed their 
study of “Roads” they asked about bridges 
—how they were built, who paid for them, 
and how the sites were chosen. They gath- 
ered newspaper clippings and found pic- 
tures in books. Excursions were taken to 
various types of bridges; speakers were in- 
vited to address the class; and finally an 
original play was given, with its own drop, 
songs, and poems. 


Tuincs We WisH To KNow 


1. How a bridge is constructed. 
. Materials used. 
. Construction work. 
Implements. 
Time allotment. 
. Finance—average cost, source. 
. Laborers. 
. How is a bridge opened? 
. What is a “caisson”? 
(1) How is water removed? 
(2) How is it lighted? 
(3) How do they get air? 
(4) How do they move it? 
(5) Of what is it built? 
i. Source of materials. 
(1) Iron regions of world. 
(2) Making of iron and steel. 
(3) Making of cement. 
2 How is the bridge paid for? 
a. Taxes. 
(1) Kinds and why. 
(2) Power. 
(3) Assessment. 
(4) Paying—where and how much. 
(5) Uses. 
b. Town and state. 
(1) Sidewalks. 
(2) Payment. 
c. Commissioner’s work. 
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EDUCATIONAL 
How to become an engineer. % 
a. Traits. 
b. Training. 8 
(1) Schools. 


(2) Courses. 
c. Famous engineers. 
d. Advantages and disadvantages. 


. Types and kinds of bridges. 


a. Types. 
(1) Cantilever. 
(2) Suspension. 
(3) Truss. 
(4) Arch. 
(5) Beam girder. 
b. Kinds. 
(1) Tower. 
(2) Pile. 
3) Dam. 
) Double-deck. 
) Swing. 
) Covered. 
) Railing. 
) Lift-swing. 
) Lock. 
(10) Jack-knife. 
(11) Vaulting. 
(12) Bookshelf. 


( 
(4 
(5 
(6 
(7 
(8 
(9 


. How did bridges come about? 


a. Early man. 
(1) How did he cross streams? Why? 
b. Romans. 
(1) Materials. 
(2) Types—discovery of arch. 
(3) Engineers. 
(4) Famous bridges. 
c. Middle Ages. 
(1) Monks as engineers. 
(2) Need of bridges. 
(3) Famous bridges. 
d. Steel Age (1800-1925). 
(1) Railroads and new need. 
(2) Truss. 
(3) Materials. 
(4) Engineers. 
(5) Famous bridges. 
e. Modern Age (1926- 
(1) Concrete. 
(2) Designs. 
(3) Engineers. 
(4) Famous bridges. 


. What are the important rivers and lakes 


of the world? 
a. Why are they important? 


10. 


II. 


I2. 


METHOD 


How are bridges dated? 
a. Roman numerals. 


. What are some famous water birds? 


a. Habits, food, habitations. 


. What are some street health habits? 


a. How are diseases spread? 
b. Work of Health Board and Health 
Officer. 


What are some safety rules for children? 


Tides. 


a. Cause. 


b. Kinds. 


Ocean Life. 

a. Depth. 

b. Plant. 

c. Animal—fish. 


Hasits anp ATTITUDES AND SKILLS DevEtopep 


I. 
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Ease and confidence in finding reference 
material. 


. Enunciation. 

. Interesting reports of research. 

. Improvement in letter writing. 

. Expressing creativeness through paintings. 
. Greater ease in facing an audience. 

. Greater ease in reading Roman numerals. 
. Neatness in workmanship. 

. Accuracy in maps and reports. 

. Improvement in oral English. 

. Greater responsibility for doing one’s 


share. 


. CoGperation. 
. Widened interests. 


Questions AskEp Durinc CLasswork 


. How do ships get under some bridges? 
. How do the lift bridges work? 


Why were some bridges covered? 


. What do bridges rest on? 
. How can we tell the age of a bridge? 
. How do they make concrete bridges so 


smooth? 


. How does a cement mixer work? 

. Why use concrete instead of pure cement? 
. How do they build the piers in the water? 
10. 
II. 
12. 


13. 


What is a compressor? 

How does a cement mixer work? 
From where does cement come? 

What are some new bridges in Connecti- 
cut? 








14. 


15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 


20. 
21. 
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15. 
16. 


17. 
18. 


19. 


20. 
21. 
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How is it that Illinois has more iron than 
France? 

What is pig iron? 

What is iron ore? 

What is slag? 

How do pieces of iron get their shapes? 
What is the difference between iron and 
steel? 

What is a toll? Why do they have it? 
Why are “No Parking” signs placed on 
bridges? 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


. American Mechanics 
. What Engineers Do—Birgh 
. Children’s Book of Celebrated Bridges— 


Bryant 


. Nature Study—Comstock 
. Compton's Encyclopedia 


Connecticut Financial Report 


. Connecticut Highway Department 
. Engineering for Boys—Hawks 

. Literary Digest 

. Essentials of Geography—McFarlane 
. National Geographic 

. Reader's Guide 

. Humane Geography—Smith 

. Roman History—Tappan 

. Ancient History—West 

. How It Is Done—Williams. 

. Bridges—Dunsmore. 


LANGUAGE 


. Writing original poems. 
. Writing letter to Connecticut Highway 


Department for booklet. 


. Writing riddles. 
. Writing reports for play. 
. Drill on enunciation—th—d—ing (would 


you, could you, etc.) 
Writing class play (own parts). 
Drills on correcting sentences in reports. 
a. Proper nouns—capitals. 
b. Possessives. 
c. Quotations. 
d. Punctuation. 
e. Wordiness. 


. Writing invitations to address group and 


to see final program. 


ARITHMETIC 


. Writing and reading Roman numerals. 
. Taxes—forms 


a. Knowledge of mills. 


3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
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Comparison through ratio. 

Comparison through percentage. 
Comparison through graphs, bar, circle. 
Problems based on facts. 

Temperature. 

Measurements. 


SociaL STupIEs 
Citizenship. 
a. Definition of a good citizen. 
b. Taxes—paying, uses, reason, authority, 
etc. 
c. Obeying road rules. 
d. Safety rules. 


. Geography. 


a. Rivers 
(1) Why important? 
(2) Of the world. 
. Lake regions of world. 
Location of bridges studied. 
Oceans. 
. Iron regions of world. 
. Limestone regions of world. 
. How iron and steel are made. 
. How cement is made. 
. Continents of world—maps. 
. Materials and sources. 
. Types of bridges—modern, reasons. 
. Reasons for bridges. 
. Countries and their bridges. 
. Types of river boats. 


History 


. Stages in mankind’s progress in bridge 


building. 
. Early man. 
. Romans. 
. Middle Ages. 
Steel Age. 
. Modern Concrete Age. 


ano op 
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. Study of knighthood and castle life. 
. Study of the life and work of monks of 


the Middle Ages. 


. Famous bridges and their dates through 


the ages. 


. Types of bridges throughout the ages. 
. Engineers throughout the ages. 
. Famous Concord Bridge’s history. 


ArT 


. Children made borders for blackboards. 
. Invitation covers. 

. Ocean pictures. 

. Boat pictures. 
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5. Maps of world—individual showing rivers 


and lakes. 


. Large map of world—showing famous 


bridges. 


. Frieze of bridge development. 

. Frieze of individual famous bridges. 
. Bird pictures for booklet. 

. Topics for strange facts. 

. Health posters. 

. Safety posters. 

. Scenery for play. 


Music 


Intermediate music 
(Music Education Series) 


. Calm Flowing River. 

. Boat Song. 

. Who Made the Record? 
. Sea Gulls. 

. Birds Singing School. 

. Bridge to Happiness. 

. Geography Song. 

. Homeward. 


Nature Stupy 


. Tides. 


a. Number of times a day. 
b. Kinds: spring, neap, direct. 
c. Attraction of moon, sun. 


. Ocean. 


a. Size, amount. 

b. Sea bottom—chalk formation. 
c. Sea life—plant and fish. 

d. Depth. 


. Sea birds. 


a. Kinds: crane, auk, albatross, swan, 
pelican, penguin, tern, sea gull, 
heron. 


. Sea life. 


a. Kinds: fish, shellfish, sponges, coral. 


HEALTH 


. Street health habits. 


a. Formulated a list. 


. Diseases and germs. 


a. Causes. 
b. Preventions. 


. Safety on streets. 


a. Formulated rules. 


PuysicaL EpucaTion 


. Games. 


a. London Bridge 


AVI WN 
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b. Bridges and Rivers (original). The 
children are divided into two groups, 
Rivers and Bridges. A leader hold 
a card with those two words printed 
on either side. The playground js 
divided into three lines, a home fo 
each side and a dividing line upon 
which the two sides stand at the 
beginning of the game. When th 
leader throws the card up into the 
air, each person is at attention to sec 
which side of the card is “up” 
Those on the side whose name ap 
pears run to “home” while the others 
try to catch them. Those who are 
caught go to the other side. This is 
played until one side has caught all 
members of the other side. 


WRITING 


children have always been dissatis- 
fied with their formations of capi- 
tals B, C, T. This unit served as 
an incentive in practicing them in 
words Bridges, Caisson, and Time. 


. They worked on alignment, too. 


New INTEREsTs 


. Boats and ships. 

. Deep-sea fish. 

. Sailor’s life. 

. Signs of storms at sea. 
. Lighting. 

. Rivers. 


Concepts GAINED 


. Knowledge of how bridges are paid for. 


2. Knowledge of where the enormous cost 


AIS WD 


of bridges is spent. 


. Development of bridges through the ages 


shows how man progressed with time. 


. An appreciation of and interest in the 


sea and sea birds. 


Materiats Lerr 


. Frieze on “Individual Bridges.” 

. Frieze on “Bridge Development.” 
. Map of famous bridges. 

. Booklet on “Sea Birds.” 

. Booklet of “Interesting Facts.” 


Drop. 


HE en B. Soko oskl, 
West School, 
Prospect, Conn. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT AND REPORT 








A MATTER OF LEADERSHIP 


The choice of the term leadership to 
designate the function of supervision is 
highly significant. It marks the end of one 
period and the beginning of another. The 
old customs will linger no doubt but the 
new may confidently be expected to estab- 
lish themselves. 

Supervision began as inspection by select- 
men, representing the public. It had a 
single purpose, to determine whether or 
not the teacher should be approved and 
rehired. Presently the duties of the laymen 
were largely delegated to a school official 
called superintendent. He acted also as 
inspector. With the coming of teacher 
training, however, the idea of improvement 
of teachers in service gradually developed. 
This was accomplished chiefly by visits to 
and criticism of the individual teacher. In 
the practice of the Herbartians the attempt 
was to assist the teacher to a mastery of the 
standard formula for the conduct of the 
recitation. Supervision was concerned al- 
most wholly with “method.” 

In recent years radical changes in the 
educational scene have taken place. The 
individual teacher enjoys more and more 
freedom to deal with her pupils in her own 
way. Aims of instruction are formulated 
and agreed upon; the ways and means of 
accomplishing these aims are increasingly 
optional. The school program is worked 
out codperatively. 

Supervision, therefore, is less and less a 
matter of prescription. It is rather inspira- 
tion, guidance, and codrdination of effort. 
The supervisor is identified with a teaching 
group. He shares aspirations and endeavor 
with the members of that group. Instead 
of posing as a superior being, exercising 
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authority, he plays the réle of chairman 
and leader. It is his part not to decide by 
himself what to do and how to do it but to 
assist the group as a group so to decide 
and each individual member of it to solve 
his peculiar problems in relation to the 
progress of the whole. 

In the modern and better sense of the 
word such a leader is a teacher. He at- 
tempts to deal with teachers much as he 
thinks teachers should deal with their 
pupils. He regards himself as a learner, a 
fellow-student, and in place of authority 
demanding obedience puts investigation re- 
sulting in enlightenment. Thus supervision 
anticipates the democracy which we still 
hope the nation may attain. 


J. F.H. 


HELPING CHILDREN TO LIVE 
SUCCESSFULLY 


The schools of Seattle, accepting the prin- 
ciple laid down by the committee on char- 
acter education, namely, that character edu- 
cation consists in facilitating a way of life, 
have focused their efforts for two years 
upon a coérdinated program to this end. 
The results are reported in a monograph 
called Successful Living. ‘This is made up 
chiefly of summaries of accounts of experi- 
ence prepared by the several schools, par- 
ticularly junior and senior high schools. 
The project was carried through by a com- 
mittee of principals and teachers appointed 
by the superintendent of schools, Mr. 
Worth McClure. 

The point of view adopted may be more 
fully understood from certain statements in 
the introductory chapter. The whole of 
school life was to be capitalized. The life 
of each school was to be changed through 
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the codperative planning of parents, pupils, 
and teachers. “A way of living,” says this 
committee, “cannot be successfully formal- 
ized.” The individual must grow into it by 
means of guidance in a favorable environ- 
ment. The committee has much to say 
about home rooms, extra-classroom activi- 
ties, codrdination of all social agencies, and 
school organization itself. 

This monograph is very suggestive. It 
reflects a spirit of team-play in a school 
system that must have been fostered by ex- 
cellent leadership. The outlook on educa- 
tion is distinctly modern. The program 
reported is comprehensive and thorough- 
going. The cases described will prove of 
very great value to principals and teachers 
in other school systems. The usefulness of 
the document has been further enhanced 
by a well-arranged bibliography for both 
teachers and pupils, contributed by the 
Seattle Public Library. 


REPORT OF DENVER MEETING 


The topic for discussion at the meeting 
of the Department of Supervisors and Di- 
rectors of Instruction in Denver on July 3, 
1935, was “The Distinction Between Course 
of Study Writing and Curriculum Devel- 
opment.” Mr. R. H. Palmer, assistant 
superintendent in charge of elementary edu- 
cation in Denver, presided. 

The members of the panel jury were as 
follows: 

Leader: Mrs. Helen R. Gumlick, Supervisor 
of Kindergarten and First, Second and Third 
Grades, Public Schools, Denver, Colorado 

Participants: Miss Cora C. Bruns, Director of 
Primary Training, Western State College 
of Colorado, Gunnison, Colorado 
Mr. Hobart M. Corning, Superintendent of 
Schools, Colorado Springs, Colorado 
Mr. C. L. Cushman, Director of Research 
and Curriculum, Public Schools, Denver, 
Colorado 
Dr. Annie M. McCowen, Adviser of Ele- 
mentary Majors, Colorado State College of 
Education, Greeley, Colorado 


Miss Marie Mehl, Supervisor of Student 
Teaching, College of Education, University 
of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado 

Mr. James H. Risley, Superintendent of 
Schools, District Number One, Pueblo, Col- 
orado (ill and unable to attend) 

Dr. Gilbert S. Willey, Principal, Public 
Schools, Denver, Colorado; Professor of 
Education, University of Denver, Denver, 
Colorado 


Questions prepared by Mr. Rudolph D. 
Lindquist, president of the department, 
were in the hands of the members of the 
panel and provided the basis of discussion. 
These questions were: 


Should course of study writing and curriculum 
development be done by all teachers or by 
a small group of selected experts? 

Doesn’t curriculum development cover a large 
part of the work in supervision? Isn’t the 
leadership necessary to get teachers to think 
through their problems in materials and 
methods the essence of the problem of cur- 
riculum development as well as of super- 
vision? 


Summary OF Discussion 


The group agreed that supervisory lead- 
ership might well be directed toward help- 
ing teachers with curriculum development 
problems, such as revision, adaptation, ma- 
terials, and methods. It was also agreed 
that a supervisor who would be capable of 
such leadership must be able to contribute 
creatively to such curriculum problems. 

There was much discussion and no agree- 
ment as to whether all teachers should be 
encouraged to participate in such phases of 
curriculum development as setting up spe- 
cific objectives, selecting and organizing 
activities, adapting an accepted curriculum 
to a particular group or locality, and as to 
whether the actual writing of the courses 
of study should be done by teachers or by 
experts. 

Some members of the panel and of the 
audience felt that superintendents, princi- 
pals, and supervisors should select the teach- 
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ers to work on the curriculum, as such 
leaders knew those who could do an efh- 
cient job. Others felt that all teachers 
should be urged to participate and if any 
selection was to be made, teacher-leaders 
should do it. As to the writing of the 
courses of study, some felt that writing was 
such a special art that experts should take 
teacher contributions and write them up; 
others felt that the only way to get many 
teachers to contribute was to insist that they 
do some writing. 

Several rural representatives asked for 
suggestions as to how to help rural teachers 
participate in curriculum development. 

The discussion closed with the suggestion 
that members of the group carry the ques- 
tions into their own situations the next 
school year and experiment on what could 
be done. 


Reported by: Heren R. Gumuick, 
Supervisor, Kindergarten, 
First, Second, and Third 
Grades, Public Schools, 
Denver, Colorado. 


TWO CONFERENCES ON SUPERVISION 


The newly organized Illinois Association 
of Elementary Supervisors held a two-day 
meeting at Northwestern University in 
Evanston, April 26 and 27. Members both 
of the University faculty and of the staff of 
the Chicago public schools took an active 
part in dealing with such topics as “Current 
Trends” and “The Modern School.” The 
chief speaker at the Friday evening banquet 
was Theodore Saam, superintendent of 


schools in Elgin. A forecast of the work 
of the association was made by Henry J. 
Otto of Northwestern University. 

The officers of this society are: President, 
Mr. Marion Jordan, Cicero; Vice President, 
Miss Edna Keith, Joliet; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Dr. Helen R. Messenger, DeKalb. 

As a part of the program of the sum- 
mer session at Syracuse University, a two-day 
conference was arranged for and conducted 
by Professor William T. Melchior. In addi- 
tion to several addresses before the main 
audience, discussions in smaller groups 
were provided for. The speaker at the din- 
ner meeting was Superintendent Graham 
of Pittsburgh. Other out-of-town speakers 
included Superintendent Marshall of Jack- 
sonville, Florida, Miss Mabel Simpson of 
Rochester, N. Y., president of the State 
Educational Association, Superintendent 
Brown of Pelham, Superintendent Eccles- 
ton of Johnstown, Mr. Roy Snyder, State 
Director of Rural Education, Miss Mary 
L. Boynton, Dean of Girls in the Royen 
High School in Youngstown, Ohio, and 
Dr. James F. Hosic, Secretary of the Na- 
tional Department of Supervisors and Di- 
rectors of Instruction. Luncheon at the 
Drumlins Country Club was attended by 
about one hundred and fifty persons. Miss 
Simpson spoke briefly on “The Challenge 
to Supervision.” There was a symposium 
on the work of subject matter departments 
by members of the university staff and a 
panel discussion on “What is Wrong with 
Supervision?” conducted by Professor John 
Washburne, instructor in psychology in the 
University. 
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MODERN EDUCATION 


The Development of Modern Education,’ 
a substantial book of over nine hundred 
pages, is devoted to the story of education 
in the Western World beginning with the 
sixteenth century and coming down to the 
present. The authors have very evidently 
recognized the fact that education is a 
social process and are aware that its history 
cannot be adequately understood except as 
the development of education is seen as 
taking place in relationship to social factors. 
They also are evidently aware of the fact 
that theories of education are either ex- 
plicitly or implicitly related to comprehen- 
sive philosophies of life. Accordingly, they 
have been satisfied with nothing short of 
describing the evolution of educational 
thought and practice as related to the com- 
prehensive world-outlook of the long list of 
educational theorists and __ practitioners 
whom they discuss. In other words, the 
volume represents an intention of discussing 
the history of education over a period of 
more than three centuries in its interde- 
pendence with changing sociological back- 
grounds and philosophical systems. 

In this reviewer’s opinion the authors’ 
emphasis upon philosophical backgrounds 
as related to change of educational thought 
and practice has been carried out more con- 
sistently than their interest in the sociologi- 
cal references of education. For the first 
half of the book these two motifs run along 
in fairly good team-work; but when the 
nineteenth century is reached, it seems that 
the sociological aspect has been somewhat 
subordinated. The chapter and _ topical 
headings as well as a rapid reading seem 


1The Development of Modern Education. By Frederick Eby and Charles Flinn Arrowood. 


Inc., 1934. 
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to indicate that the major sociological 
trends of the late eighteenth and of the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries have not 
been emphasized nor clarified, nor has their 
tremendous formative influence upon edu- 
cation been played up in any very clear 
light. It seems to the reviewer that from 
the nineteenth century on to the present 
time the interests of the authors shifted 
somewhat to a description of the actual de- 
velopment of educational organization and 
administration, and did not give a great 
deal of attention to the profound sociolog- 
ical forces which were being responded to 
by shifting educational emphasis and 
changed educational organization. How- 
ever, this is not said in criticism of the 
book, because with such a tremendous 
range of experience which seemed legiti- 
mately to demand inclusion, it is hardly 
possible that all phases of the development 
of education should be given adequate or 
even emphasis. What is meant here is that 
the interest in educational theory and in 
the progressive development of educational 
philosophy and practice seems to gain the 
upper hand in the distribution of the au- 
thors’ attention. 

An examination of the book shows that 
Professors Eby and Arrowood are very 
much interested in the story of developing 
educational philosophy. They give a great 
deal of attention to individual educators. 
For example, Luther is given twenty pages; 
Comenius, thirty-six; Locke, thirty-eight; 
Rousseau, sixty-nine; Pestalozzi, forty-one; 
Herbart, thirty-five; Froebel, fifty; and 
Dewey, twenty-five. In addition to the ex- 
tended space allotted to these major edu- 
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cational thinkers, much notice is taken 
throughout of the minor contributors to 
the developing stream of educational 
thought and practice. The authors’ preoc- 
cupation with individual educational phi- 
losophers has resulted in a degree of 
thoroughness in their treatment which rep- 
resents a new high point in the textbooks 
in the history of education offered for the 
use of American students. If considerable 
space has been given to the treatment of 
individual philosophers of education, it 
must be said that the space has been ad- 
mirably used. The authors show their 
thorough familiarity with the entire litera- 
ture bearing upon the educators upon 
whose thoughts and works they have elab- 
orated. 

It is difficult to pick out the treatment of 
any one of the great educators as preémi- 
nently representing the thoroughness and 
the sympathetic understanding of the au- 
thors, because many of them are admirably 
portrayed; but, to take a single example, 
one might well consider the sketch of John 
Locke and of his influence upon education. 
Beginning with an interesting and compre- 
hensive biographical study of Locke, which 
places him in the political and intellectual 
setting that stimulated his philosophical re- 
actions, the authors give unusually adequate 
consideration to John Locke’s theory of 
knowledge and his contributions to psy- 
chology and philosophy, together with the 
implications of these positions for educa- 
tion. They proceed to describe the plan 
of education which Locke set forth in Some 
Thoughts Concerning Education, devel- 
oping its psychological and sociological im- 
plications. They then pass on to the dis- 
cussion of the moot point as to whether 
or not John Locke was an advocate of the 
doctrine of formal discipline, for which 
they draw largely upon Some Thoughts 
Concerning Education and The Conduct of 
the Understanding, by the same author. 
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The point is elaborated at considerable 
length and after fourteen pages of careful 
consideration of pros and cons a full-page 
summary of the argument is given. A like 
thoroughness is shown in the discussions 
of Rousseau, Herbart, Froebel, and Dewey. 

In The Development of Modern Educa- 
tion, Professors Eby and Arrowood exhibit 
the deliberateness and the maturity of broad 
erudition and keen philosophical insight. 
They show themselves to be interested stu- 
dents of political and social history and they 
exhibit the relationships of education in an 
evolving society; but this, to the present re- 
viewer's mind, is not their principal em- 
phasis nor their greatest strength in the 
book under review. They seem to be pre- 
eminently students of philosophy who have 
mastered the entire history of philosophic 
thought from Descartes to Dewey, and who 
have applied their philosophical knowledge 
in a series of expositions and interpreta- 
tions of great educators which are un- 
equalled in the English literature of the his- 
tory of education as comprised within 
a single volume. To the reviewer the out- 
standing characteristics of the book are its 
thoroughness, its leisureliness, its insight, 
and its sympathetic fairness in dealing with 
the great names of educational history. 

It is quite possible that there are many 
persons engaged in teaching the history of 
education who will not be entirely sympa- 
thetic with what Professors Eby and Arro- 
wood have undertaken to do. They may 
say that the book is too completely con- 
cerned with the elaboration of various seg- 
ments of the past and that there does not 
sufficiently run through the volume any 
principle of selection which serves as a 
guide in the choice of incidents and mate- 
rials. They may say that the very thorough- 
ness and comprehensiveness of the book 
work against easy and clear understand- 
ing, leaving the student without any ade- 
quate conception of the intellectual evolu- 
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tion which has compelled a reorganization 
of attitudes and thoughts regarding desir- 
able procedures and materials of education. 
However, there is no agreement among us 
regarding the strategy to be employed in the 
use of historical materials in the profes- 
sional study of education. Let us congratu- 
late Professors Eby and Arrowood on the 
excellent performance of what they set out 
to accomplish. 
Epwarp H. REIsNeEr, 
Teachers College, 


Columbia University. 


PSYCHOLOGY AND TEACHING OF 
SPELLING 


Foran’s The Psychology and Teaching 
of Spelling? is the most carefully con- 
structed and complete statement available of 
the present status of theory and practice in 
the teaching of spelling. The book is in 
addition a rather analytical summary of the 
published studies pertaining to spelling. 
Dr. Foran has included results from investi- 
gations of approximately 150 authors in this 
field. It is true that this represents careful 
selection from researches done during the 
last twenty years, and the author has been 
restrained and conservative in interpreting 
the value of the results of these. Until the 
last five years, however, especially in the 
field of method in spelling, results of many 
small studies were published in which in- 
vestigations were short and numbers of 
children few. Too many of these still find 
their way into and are so perpetuated in 
the literature of the subject. 

Dr. Foran will be making an additional 
contribution if now, following this schol- 
arly and carefully compiled piece of work, 
he summarizes succinctly the questions in 


spelling on which, in his judgment, prac- 


2The Psychology and Teaching of Spelling. By Thomas George Foran. 


ington, D. C., 
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tice is still based upon inadequate objective 
studies. 
Crarre Zyve, 
Fox Meadow Elementary School, 
Scarsdale, N. Y. 


“GENERAL METHODS” IN SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS 


A recent book by Professor Bossing of 
Oregon University deals with the more ele. 
mentary and general aspects of methods of 
teaching in secondary schools.* The book 
consists of nineteen chapters divided among 
five parts, or “units,” as follows: Unit |, 
basic considerations presenting a brief over- 
view, in a single chapter, of the history and 
theory of secondary education in this coun- 
try; Unit II, classroom management, five 
chapters, dealing with personal and social 
problems of the teacher, classroom equip- 
ment, mechanization of routine, problems 
of the first day, and the general problem of 
school discipline; Unit III, teaching “tech- 
nique,” six chapters, on instructional plan- 
ning, the assignment, the review, the tech- 
nique of questioning, verbal illustration, 
and concrete or visual illustration; Unit IV, 
the problem of “method” (apparently dif- 
ferent from “technique”), six chapters, 
dealing with the lecture method, the social- 
ized recitation, the problem method, the 
project method, supervised study, and edu- 
cation for appreciation; Unit V, one chap- 
ter, on the evaluation of the results of 
teaching. 

This book suffers from the usual weak- 
ness of most, if not all, treatises and courses 
on “general” method in that it continues 
to ignore the drawing together of content 
and method, almost their identification, that 
has become increasingly characteristic of 
progressive school procedure everywhere. 
The author makes no mention of modern 


The Catholic Education Press, Wash- 


1934. 
8 Bossing, Nelson L., Progressive Methods in Teaching in Secondary Schools. Houghton Mifflin Company, 1935. 
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courses, such as “Curriculum and Methods 
in English,” and other subjects, which are 
being used increasingly to supplement, if 
not displace, omnibus courses in abstract 
methods. This impression of a separation in 
the author’s mind of content and method 
is further heightened by the fact that the 
current nation-wide movement for curricu- 
lum integration is not once mentioned in 
the book. Apparently the author has found 
no implications for method in the funda- 
mental reorganization almost everywhere 
in progress. To recognize this reorganiza- 
tion, of course, would take him into the 
field of the curriculum, as any realistic 
treatment of method inevitably must! 

A second fundamental weakness in the 
author’s thinking appears in his separation 
of teaching “technique” in Unit III from the 
“general problem of method” in Unit IV. 
“Technique” seems to consist of stock de- 
vices or routine procedures assumed to be 
applicable, more or less, to all plans of 


“fieaching, while “methods” seem to deal 


with major forms of teaching procedure. 
This division of “technique” and “method” 
seems to be purely arbitrary and, to an ex- 
tent, misleading. 

Such chapter titles, moreover, as those 
listed under Units III and IV, the main 


body of the text, tend to belie the word 


“progressive” in the title of the book. In- 
deed, there is nothing new or progressive 
in them unless, as the editor suggests in 
the introduction, one contrasts this book 
with what existed in printed form thirty to 
forty years ago! Again, the author has not 
been sufficiently impressed with recent de- 
vlopments to mention even the National 
Survey of Secondary Education, although 
he devotes a chapter each to the “problem” 
and “project” methods, both of which topics 
Were treated in a thoroughgoing and in- 


Press, 1934. 
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cisive way as a part of the survey. Other 
important current literature is similarly 
neglected; nor are any suggestions given as 
to how the young teacher may keep abreast 
of recent developments in teaching meth- 
ods or organization of classwork in the 
different fields. 

The strongest point of the book is that 
it presents in simple, clear-cut fashion a 
large number of sensible suggestions for 
a new or beginning teacher to follow, es- 
pecially if he is left alone without much 
help from a supervisor or principal. The 
practices recommended represent the con- 
servative views of a decade or more ago, 
most of which, however, have not yet been 
adopted by a large part of our high school 
teaching staffs. The more theoretical aspects 
of the various problems taken up are con- 
sistently subordinated to practical exigen- 
cies, so that the book affords a maximum of 
practical help. The style is easy to read; 
the organization, though possibly question- 
able in the respects first mentioned, is clear 
and easily followed; and the book will un- 
doubtedly be of much service to beginners. 

FREDERICK J. WEERSING, 
University of Southern California, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


TENDENCIES AND PROGRESS IN 
MODERN LANGUAGE TEACHING 


Professor Algernon Coleman completes 
the reports on the work of the American 
and Canadian Committees on Modern Lan- 
guage Teaching in Experiments and Studies 
in Modern Language Teaching,‘ published 
September, 1934. The articles contained in 
this volume are largely by members of the 
Committee. The content is a concise and 
comprehensive review of studies and ex- 
periments made by the Committee, some re- 
sulting tendencies, and suggestions for 
further study and experiment. 


By Algernon Coleman. University of Chicago 
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Tendencies and progress as evidenced by 
recent studies is the theme of the first ar- 
ticle. The chief objective of modern-lan- 
guage teaching, materials and methods, tests 
and testing, transfer of abilities, teacher- 
training, and attitudes of students and grad- 
uates are most ably discussed by Professor 
Herndon Fife. He points out that the 
modern-language teacher has been led to 
see more clearly the difficulties which have 
developed from her own conservatism and 
“meaningless shibboleths”; that the future 
place of modern language in the curricu- 
lum depends “not upon propaganda but 
upon demonstration through modern-lan- 
guage teaching, that the American student 
can secure really useful abilities for the prac- 
tical and cultural concerns of life.” He calls 
attention to the fact that the work of the 
Committee has not received from magazines 
and educational journals the appraisal and 
evaluation it should have received consid- 
ering its value to education in general. He 
regrets that the language field has received 
so little aid from psychologists. 

Tendencies and progress in modern lan- 
guage as evidenced in texts and syllabi are 
noted by Professor Coleman in two defi- 
nitely helpful papers. He examines all be- 
ginners’ texts published since 1926. Of the 
one hundred eighteen books listed in the 
bibliography in French, German, and 
Spanish, about one-fifth of them “systemati- 
cally aim at reading ability.” Practically all 
texts published since 1929 show the influ- 
ence of the Modern-Language Study. 

The two succeeding articles are studies 
on how best to attain rapid reading ability. 
This problem has received the lion’s share 
of attention in the modern-language world 
since the advent of Professor Coleman’s re- 
port on “Modern Language Teaching” in 
1929. His position is that in a two-year 
course, which in the majority of high 
schools and colleges is the length of time 
allowed for modern language courses, there 


is not time to emphasize all the nine poss. 
ble skills and attitudes. He suggests read. 





ing ability as the chief objective, with 
moderate emphasis on pronunciation and 
limitation of grammar to that needed for a 
recognition ability. 

Supporters of the “multiple-approach’ 
method are kindly disposed toward read. 
ing ability as the main objective but would 
allow more time for pronunciation, gram. 
mar, oral and aural exercises which, as they 
believe, are fundamental to reading ability 
as well as to abilities which must be ac 


quired by students who pursue language i 


study more than two years. 

Professor F. D. Cheydleur conducted in- 
vestigations to determine the relative effec. 
tiveness of the “reading” method and the 
“multiple-approach” method in achieving 





a reading ability. In these investigations 


Professor Cheydleur employed standardizedf i 


tests and other objective data in connection 
with schools using the Chicago French 
Series, a set of texts embodying the princi- 
ples of the “reading” method. He also in- 
vestigated schools following the “Bond 
Reading Method,” based on the Coleman 
method, and the “Cleveland Plan,” which 
assumes that one can best achieve reading 
ability by the “multiple-approach” method— 
the oral-aural-visual-motor approach. “Pro- 
fessor Cheydleur concludes that the ‘reading 
method’ is probably preferable in the ordi- 
nary two-year course but that his investiga- 
tions do not demonstrate that a ‘modified 
direct method’ may not be more desirable 
where students continue the subject for a 
longer period.” 


The findings of the “Milwaukee Experi- 


ment in Reading,” conducted by Professor§ ; 


Young and Professor Vander Beke, show 
that students following the “reading 
method” had vocabulary scores above the 
national norms in grammar. All but one 
group was below the national norm in 
reading ability. Professor Vander Beke con- 
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cludes that the experiment does not show 
superiority of the “reading method” pro- 
cedure even in developing reading ability. 

These several investigations do not settle 
the question as to the best method of pro- 
cedure in attaining a reading ability in 
modern language, but they do stimulate 
others to continue the quest for a solution 
of this and other problems that confront 
teachers of modern language. 

In the article, “A Basic Vocabulary in 
French and Spanish,” Professor Coleman 
answers two questions that arise in select- 
ing a basic vocabulary: “Which words?” 
“How many?” He bases his answers to 
these questions on some unpublished M.A. 
dissertations. ‘The answers are to the point 
and very valuable to the classroom 
teacher. 

Miss Helen S. Eaton has a most interest- 


zedg ing paper on “Comparative Frequency List 
ionf of the First One Thousand Words,” taken 
nchf from accepted frequency lists in, English, 
nci-{ French, German, and Spanish. A list of 
inf 739 words found in all four languages adds 
ond§ much to the value of the article. 


nan 


Professor V. A. C. Henmon’s study of 
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tests gives evidence of more satisfactory 
progress here than in other fields. This 
paper contains excellent suggestions as to 
kinds and construction of tests, followed 
by a complete, up-to-date bibliography of 
modern-language tests. 

A new field, little explored as yet, is 
syntax count based on frequency of use. 
Two articles, “Syntax Count of the French 
Verb” and “Syntax Count of Contemporary 
Spanish,” exemplify the objective of these 
investigations. 

Experiments and Studies in Modern Lan- 
guage Teaching is a most valuable and re- 
liable source of stimulating, practical, pro- 
gressive ideas, methods, and materials. 


5Child Psychology. 


*Educational Psychology. By Daniel B. Leary. 


By George D. Stoddard and Beth L. Wellman. 
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Every modern-language teacher should have 
a copy in her professional library. 


Ama S. Hosic, 
State Teachers College, 
Kearney, Neb. 


STUDIES IN THE SCIENCE OF 
PSYCHOLOGY 


The most satisfactory work in the field 
of psychology is being done by those spe- 
cially interested in the development of chil- 
dren. Observation of behavior is more 
easily arranged for in the case of children, 
particularly young children, and the prob- 
lem is less complicated by those social 
factors that make the psychology of the in- 
dividual adult ‘so hard to master. 

The new college text by Stoddard and 
Wellman® is excellent. It is clear, well- 
organized, and highly informative. The 
authors are exceptionally skillful in report- 
ing researches so as to give the essential 
facts without monotony and without sacri- 
ficing the movement of their account. No 
space has been used for exercises for stu- 
dents. This is just as well. Such exercises 
appear to be seldom employed in the work 
of a class that has a given book in hand. 
Teachers sometimes consult texts with exer- 
cises but they do not reveal to their classes 
the sources from which they have cribbed 
their assignments. Some notion of the 
scholarship that has gone into the making 
of this book may be gained from the state- 
ment that the list of references which con- 
cludes the volume contains 493 titles of 
original source materials. A scientific study 
such as this is a grateful relief from the 
theoretical controversies with which so 
much psychological writing has recently 
been cluttered. 

Leary’s Educational Psychology® is the 
first of a series of educational books under 
the general editorship of Professor Kandel. 


The Macmillan Company, 1934. 


Thomas Nelson and Sons, 1934. 
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The sub-title, An Application of Modern 
Psychology to Teaching, is to be taken to 
mean the psychology of the time, not any 
single view of it. The author professes to be 
an eclectic, and this claim is borne out by 
his treatment. Since he is writing for teach- 
ers he attempts to bring to bear on teaching 
problems pertinent acts and principles 
wherever they can be found. He has, how- 
ever, sought to guard his readers from un- 
critical acceptance of psychological theory. 

Of the thirteen chapters which make up 
the whole, five may be said to be focused 
directly on school problems, such as disci- 
pline, curriculum, classroom management, 
methods of teaching, mental hygiene, and 
measurement. A good deal of the remain- 
der is merely psychology, worth knowing 
but not likely to make much difference in 
the practical workings of the school. Pos- 
sibly Almack is right in urging that the best 
program would be one in which the needed 
scientific information about human beings 
should be gathered in one course and the 
art of dealing with them be learned in an- 
other. 

Professor Griffith, who has also written 
on educational psychology, is aware of the 
difficulties attached to the subject but insists 
that both the experimenter and the teacher 
should be appealed to. His effort to do so 
resulted in a volume’ of over seven hundred 
pages. Much of his discussion is just plain 
talk about education and would be appro- 
priate in a course in principles of education 
or principles of teaching. It is tolerably well 
documented, but many of the references 
cited are secondary sources, probably famil- 
iar to the mature students that alone can 
profit by this study. In this respect there is 
a striking contrast between the readings sug- 
gested for psychology and those that are dis- 
tinctly educational. The former are decid- 
edly superior. 

This work is evidently intended for a col- 


7 An Introduction to Educational Psychology. 
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lege course of ample proportions. A larg: 
number of issues are raised that require con. 
siderable time for adequate treatment— 
homogeneous grouping, for example, 
Whether it is better to expand the cours 
in educational psychology so as to bring 
them in or to handle psychology and then 
apply it in courses devoted to teaching, ad- 
ministration, and so on is at present in dis. 
pute. There is no doubt, however, that the 
attempts of educational psychologists to 
make their subject practical have resulted in 
much duplication. Professor Leary’s chap- 
ter called “Summary from the Point of 
View of a Philosophy of Education” and 
Professor Griffith’s chapter on “The Art of 
Teaching” may serve as examples of this. 
Professors Stoddard and Wellman, on the 
other hand, have stayed on the reservation. 
Consequently they have been able to mar- 
shal their facts within reasonable confines 
and yet have presented a wealth of new and 
interesting materials. 


J. FH 


SIGNIFICANT ARTICLES 
A Casinet OFFICER ON ACADEMIC FREEDOM 


The Secretary of the Interior, Mr. Harold 
L. Ickes, took for the subject of his address 
at the commencement exercises of the Uni- 
versity of Alabama “Academic Freedom.” 
The address appears in School and Society 
of June 8. The speaker declared that small 
groups of ruthless men as opportunity of- 
fered since the beginning of the nation have 
sought to curtail our liberties in the inter- 
est of their special privileges. At present 
the cry is raised that Communism is being 
studied in the colleges. Nothing is said 
as to Fascism; presumably that may be dis- 
cussed ad libitum. Universities are appat- 
ently supposed to send their graduates out 
into the world to combat Communism 
without even knowing what it is. The 


By Coleman R. Griffith, Farrar and Rinehart, Inc. 
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late Justice Holmes and Ex-President Cleve- 
land are quoted in support of the doctrine 
of free speech. Mr. Ickes believes there is 
sufficient real Americanism left in the coun- 
try to defeat the attempt of certain news- 
papers to muzzle the professors in the 
colleges. “Ignorance,” he says, “has never 
yet proved to be either virtue or strength 
of character.” 


LiperTy AND EQuaLity 


In the Atlantic Monthly for May, Dean 
Russell of Teachers College analyzes the 
conflict of ideals in contemporary life and 
argues for a compromise position. “Liberty 
and equality,” he says, “have often been 
coupled but have never liked each other.” 
It is impossible to have a full measure of 
one without giving up the other. Yet we 
want both. What we must do then is to 
strike a balance between the two. This 
will not please the reformers who urge the 
merits of a completely planned society. 
Many such are to be found among school 
men. They are mistaken in thinking the 
country expects from them political and 
economic leadership, but they should be 
free to speak. So should the opposition. 
Safety lies in maintaining freedom of dis- 
cussion from all sides. 


THe ProcRAM OF THE Horace Mann ScHooi 


Teachers College Record for May is given 
over to a symposium on “The Horace 
Mann School at Work.” “Philosophy and 
Purposes,” by Principal Rollo G. Reynolds 
and Miss Mary Harden, opens the discus- 
sion. Succeeding articles have to do with 
the elementary school, the social science 
work in the high school, the program in 
science, and the evaluation of the program. 
Several additional contributions are an- 
nounced for publication during the school 
year 1935-1936. One of the striking features 
of the program is the organization of the 
work of the junior high school and like- 


wise of the senior high school around a 
single theme. The two themes chosen are 
“Story of the Progress of Man Through 
the Ages” and “Modern Civilizations and 
Cultures.” 


RESEARCH IN READING 


The third installment of a report on re- 
search in English is published in the Eng- 
lish Journal for June. The topic is reading. 
The source is the Committee on Research 
of the National Council of Teachers of 
English, Dr. Dora V. Smith, Chairman. 
The contributions reviewed fall under the 
following heads: Remedial and Diagnostic 
Teaching of Reading; Effect of Supervi- 
sory Programs upon the Improvement of 
Reading; Relationship of Reading Ability 
to School Achievements; The Testing of 
Reading Ability; Reversed Tendencies and 
Their Causes; Relationship of Eye Move- 
ments to Reading; The Reading Process 
at the College Level; Materials and Meth- 
ods in Primary Reading. Fifty-three articles 
are listed in the bibliography, which covers 
the period from January, 1933, to June, 1934. 


CircuMsTANCEsS ALTER METHops 


In Peabody Journal of Education for May, 
Miss Zaidee Green recounts in a highly en- 
tertaining fashion her experience in teach- 
ing literature in rural high schools, first in 
the lowlands of North Carolina and after- 
ward on Cape Cod. In the earlier instance 
the community, including her pupils, were 
avid for drama, perhaps because of the iso- 
lation of their lives. So she gave them 
drama—even treated Edmund Burke as an 
orator in a political play and John Henry 
Newman as the prophet in a religious cele- 
bration. The Cape Cod youngsters wanted 
to argue, perhaps because school was the 
only outlet for expression. In this case 
the pupils acquired a permanent liking for 
Milton in trying to convince the teacher 
that he was a good writer. Truly, as Miss 
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Green, says, teaching is an adventure except 
where convention has decreed some un- 
varying procedure like the treatment re- 
quired for writing entrance requirements. 


DestraBLE GROWTH IN CHILDREN 


Under the somewhat cryptic title, “Inclu- 
siveness and Continuity in Educational 
Progress,” Professor William H. Kilpatrick 
writes in Childhood Education for June on 
the essentials in child growth. These are 
two: healthy interest and ever-growing 
ability and disposition to base action on 
study. Emotional adjustment is to be re- 
garded as the pre-conditionary factor for all 
other development. The process of influ- 
encing growth by teaching is best described 
as guidance. The principal types of malad- 
justment to be guarded against are giving 
up to moods of anger, discouragement, and 
the like so as to interfere with intelligently 
directed conduct and a refusal to face real- 
ity. The article concludes with a summary 
of school policy conducive to healthy 
growth and adjustment. 


A Survey oF Recent CoursEs oF Stupy 


Professor Henry Harap reports in the 
Journal of Educational Research the results 
of a study of some 300 curriculum bulletins 
issued by school systems in the last two 
years. The findings are compared with 
those obtained by similar studies in 1930 
and 1932. Among the principal points con- 
sidered were the use of units of work, in- 
tegration, methods of administration, form, 
and mechanical details. It is not surpris- 
ing to read that integration in the primary 
grades through the use of units of work 
in the social studies is making rapid head- 
way. In the judgment of the examiner a 
larger proportion of the bulletins are more 
distinctly useful than ever before. A few 
states and cities receive honorable mention 
for outstanding achievements in this field. 
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THE NEW BOOKS 


New Methods in the Social Studies. By M.| 
Stormzand and Robert H. Lewis. New 
York: Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., 1935. Pp, 
223. $1.75. 

Language Learning. By Peter Hagboldt. Chi. 


cago: University of Chicago Press, 1935, Th 


Pp. 165. $1.50. 

Good Speech Primer in Phonetic Transcrip 
tion with Orthographic Text. By Fannie 
E. Daniels. New York: E. P. Dutton 
Co., Inc., 1935. Pp. 83. Teachers’ Manual, 
pp. 65 (paper). 

How to Read Aloud. By H. H. Fuller and 
Andrew T. Weaver. Newark, N. J.: Sil 
ver, Burdett & Co., 1935. Pp. 190. $1.00, 

The Nature Hour. By Lucille Nicol, Samud 
M. Levenson, and Teressa Kahn. Fifth 
Year—Spring, pp. 117; Autumn and Win. 
ter, pp. 120; each, $0.76. Sixth Year— 
Spring, pp. 136; Autumn and Winter, pp. 
135; each, $0.80. Newark, N. J.: Silver, 
Burdett & Co., 1935. 

Understanding America. Edited by William 
H. Cunningham. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and Co., 1934. Pp. 357. $1.00. 

Successful Living. By a Committee (L. M. 
Higgins, Chairman). Seattle, Wash: 
Seattle Public Schools, 1935. Pp. 239. 

Modern-School Mathematics. By Raleigh 
Schorling, John R. Clark, and Rolland R. 
Smith. Book One, pp. 364; $0.92. Book 
Two, pp. 368; $0.92. Yonkers, N. Y. 
World Book Co., 1935. 

Educational Psychology. By James Bart 
Stroud. New York: Macmillan Co., 1935. 
Pp. 490. $2.50. 

College Music. By Randall Thompson. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1935. Pp. 279. $2.50. 

What Makes a Book Readable. By William 
S. Gray and Bernice E. Leary. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1935. Pp. 358. 
$3.00. 

Social Change and Education. Thirteenth 
Yearbook, Department of Superintendence, 
N. E. A., Washington, D. C., 1935. Pp. 
383. $2.00. 

Science and the Public Mind. By Benjamin 
C. Gruenberg. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 1935. Pp. 196. $2.00. 

Problems of Our Times—Volume I, Funda 
mental National Issues. By Dudley S. Brain- 
ard and Leslie D. Zeleny. New York: Mc 
Graw-Hill Book Co., 1935. Pp. 199. $0.96. 
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Materials of Instruction. Eighth Yearbook, 
Department of Supervisors and Directors of 
Instruction, N. E. A. By a Committee of 
the Department, Fannie W. Dunn, Chair- 
man. New York: Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, 1935. Pp. 242. $2.00. 


“Ehe Thorndike Library. Edited by Edward L. 


Thorndike. A Wonder Book, by Nathaniel 
Hawthorne; pp. 226. Andersen’s Fairy 
Tales, by Hans Christian Andersen; pp. 224. 
Pinocchio, by C. Collodi; pp. 232. The Little 
Lame Prince, by Miss Mulock, and Water 
Babies, by Charles Kingsley; pp. 280. Black 
Beauty, by Anna Sewell; pp. 280. Heidt, by 
Johanna Spyri; pp. 360. New York: 
D. Appleton-Century Co., 1935. Illus. Each, 
$0.80. 

How Our Civilization Began. By Mary G. 
Kelty. Boston: Ginn and Co., 1935. Pp. 
368. Illus. $0.88. 

Man’s Control of His Environment. By 
Samuel R. Powers, Elsie F. Neuner, and 
Herbert B. Bruner. Boston: Ginn and Co., 
1935. Pp. 786. Illus. $1.60. 

The Modern Goliath—A Study of Talking 
Pictures. By Milton Anderson. David 
Press, 1329 S. Alvarado St., Los Angeles, 
Cal., 1935. Pp. 91. $1.50. 

Teachers and Teaching. By Ten Thousand 
High School Seniors. Collected, compiled, 
and analyzed by Frank W. Hart. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1934. Pp. 285. $1.50. 
Big Problems on Little Shoulders. By Carl 
Renz and Mildred P. Renz. New York. 
Macmillan Co., 1935. Pp. 129. $1.50. 
Economic Geography. By Clarence F. Jones. 
New York: Henry Holt and Co., 1935. 
Pp. 448. 

Literature and Life: Book Four, English Litera- 
ture. By Dudley Miles, Robert C. Pooley, 
and Edwin Greenlaw. Chicago: Scott, 
Foresman and Co., 1935. Pp. 815. Illus. 


IN PAPER COVERS 


Community Programs for Summer Play 
Schools. By LeRoy E. Bowman. Edited by 
Benjamin C. Gruenberg. Child Study As- 
sociation of America, 221 W. 57th St., New 
York, 1935. Pp. 48. $0.35. 

Cobperative Community Leadership. Seventh 
Yearbook of the Department of Elementary 
School Principals, Michigan Education As- 
sociation, 1934. Pp. 105. 


. [Problems for School and Home Workshop. 
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By Louis M. Roehl. New York: Bruce 
Publishing Co., 1935. Pp. 88. $0.50. 

Outlines of Personality Analysis and Recon- 
struction. By Frederick L. Patry. National 
Child Welfare Association, Inc., 70 Fifth 
Ave., New York City, 1935. Pp. 47. $0.10. 

How to Judge Motion Pictures. By Sarah 
MacLean Mullen. Published by Scholastic, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., 1934. Pp. 57. 

The Adjustment Service. By Jerome H. Bent- 
ley. American Association for Adult Educa- 
tion, 60 East 42nd St., New York City, 
1935- Pp. 64. 

Annotated Bibliography on Adult Education. 
Compiled by William Martin Proctor. 
American Association for Adult Education, 
60 E. 42nd St., New York City, 1934. Pp. 
124. 

Conserving the Sight of School Children. 
Prepared under the direction of Thomas D. 
Wood. National Society for the Prevention 
of Blindness, Inc., 50 W. soth St., New 
York City, 1935. Pp. 54. $0.35. 

Mathematics in Life. By Raleigh Schorling 
and John R. Clark. Yonkers, N. Y.: World 
Book Co., 1935. Pp. 44. Illus. $0.24. 

Annual Report of the General Education 
Board, 1933-1934. General Education Board, 
49 W. 4oth St., New York, 1935. Pp. 87. 

New Frontiers of Democracy. By E. E. Lewis 
and M. M. Chambers. American Education 
Press, Inc., 40 S. Third St., Columbus, Ohio, 
1935. Pp. 96. 

The Family of Nations. By Nicholas Murray 
Butler and others. Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace, Division of Inter- 
course and Education, 405 W. 117th St., 
New York, 1934. Pp. 22. 

Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. 
Annual Report for 1934 of the Division of 
Intercourse and Education. By Nicholas 
Murray Butler. Pp. 68. 

You and Machines. By William F. Ogburn, 
Ph.D. The American Council on Educa- 
tion, 744 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C., 
1934. Pp. 55. 

Department of Superintendence, Official Re- 
port, Atlantic City, New Jersey, February 
23-28, 1935. Department of Superinten- 
dence, N. E. A., 1201 16th St. NW, 
Washington, D. C. Pp. 315. $1.00. 

Biennial Report of the Department of Public 
Instruction of the Territory of Hawaii. 
Honolulu, T. H., 1933-1934. Pp. 62. 
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HIGHWAY TRANSPORTATION 


A 52 page, illustrated booklet of basic source material 

for school activities on 
ared in cooperation with the National Highway 
sers Conference. 


ighway transportation. Pre- 


o _. « « traces development of highway transportation . . . 
When the “‘horseless carriage — in non-technical language what makes motor 
ve 


was a colt—a reduced illustra- 
tion from HIGHWAY TRANS- b 
PORTATION. > 4 * 


icles go. . 
summarizes social and economic changes 


. tells how and where our highways 


wrought by development of highway transportation. 


Planned for Classroom Use 


The basic outline of Highway Transportation 
and the educational information it contains were 
prepared by the Association for Childhood 
Education. A part of the booklet is devoted to 
sound teaching suggestions for its use. Ideas are 
given for excursions, for coordinating the activity 
with various curriculum subjects, and for related 


activities. 


Distributed Without Charge 


Highway Transportation will be sent abso- 
lutely free to teachers who request copies 
through the Association for Childhood Educa- 
tion. Take this oy yee to try in your class- 
room an activity for which trained specialists 
have already organized the facts, eliminating the 
hours of work you would have to spend in 
assembling basic information. 

To get your free copy of Highway Transporta- 
tion simply send your name, address and teaching 
position to: 


ASSOCIATION FOR CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 
Room 950 - 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 











EDUCATION FOR THE 
NEW ERA 


Pistor’s Series of Unit Studies 
Grades 4 to 9 


Does not imitate in form or content work 
of any other school textbook. 


MAN AND HIS CLOTHING 
SPINNING AND WEAVING 
WOOL 

SILK, FLAX & RAYON 
COTTON 


Each booklet contains 32 pages of up-to- 
date material for the new activity pro- 
gram. 25c each (Write for quantity 
prices) 

DIRECTED ACTIVITIES IN SOCIAL 
STUDIES. 80 pp. A work-text book for 
third or fourth grade. Contains units on 
Indians, Pioneers, Eskimos, Holland and 
Japan. 30c 


PROGRESS PUBLISHING CO. 
Bluffton, Indiana 





Lincoln School 


Studies Society 


A Study Outline for School 
Staff Meetings 


By The Staff of Lincoln School of 
Teachers College 


This publication is a study outline 
dealing with various important 
aspects of American life and 
American education. The outline 
was developed and used by the 
Lincoln School staff in a series of 
meetings which extended over an 
entire year. 


82 pp. Cloth, $1.25 


BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 


TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
NEW YORK CITY 
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